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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——-@—— 


yz regret most deeply to announce the death of 
W “ George Eliot ’’—Mrs. Cross—which occurred on the 
night of Wednesday, from pericarditis. The death was an- 
nounced too late for any comments of ours, but England and 
the world have sustained a severe intellectual loss. A hundred 
years hence, we believe, biographers will notice that the greatest 
man and the greatest woman who have appeared in English 
literature were both from the “ Midlands.” 


li the Standard’s correspondents may be trusted, the pro- 
posal to request Greece and Turkey to submit their difference 
to an International Council of Arbitration has been accepted 
by Germany, Austria, France, and England. It will also, it is be- 
lieved, be accepted by Italy and Russia. It has not, however, been 
as yet accepted either by Greece or Turkey, each of these Powers 
fearing to lose too much by the decision, and being, therefore, 
unwilling to sign a distinct pledge to abide by the award. This 
pledge is, of course, an indispensable condition precedent, as 
otherwise Europe, after the award had been pronounced, would 
be just where it was. Should the reluctance at Athens and 
Constantinople be overcome, the proposal has these advantages, 
that the Council could not travel out of the record, and would 
not, therefore, excite so much fear as a Congress; that it might 
give the territory to Greece, and a sum of money to Turkey ; 
and that its decision must, if needful, be carried out by Europe 
by force. The Powers could not allow such a tribunal to be 
set at naught, without renouncing their own claim to be the 
ultimate arbiters of any redistribution of territory in Eastern 
Europe. That claim constituted their sole right to interfere 
with the wise and beneficial Treaty of San Stefano. 


Nothing pleasant is reported this week from Ireland. There 
have been no more agrarian murders, for the Mullen murder is 
clearly a case of private vengeance ; but the sway of the League 
is spreading, and the terror of all connected with land, of the 
Magistrates, and of witnesses, increases, till it reaches panic 
dimensions, and suggests that in many cases it is purposely 
exaggerated, in order to compel Government to resort to 
violence. One gentleman in particular has distinctly re- 
fused evidence on that account, and has been imprisoned. 
The regular written exeuse for any neglect of duty is that 
the country is not governed. Unfortunately, this is too 
true, as far as Magistrates and jurymen are concerned. The 
Magistrates shrink from their work as English Magistrates did 
not shriuk in the worst Trades-Union days; and Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, at Cork, has felt compelled to say that several of 
his Juries have failed under external influence, till he doubts if 
the institution can be maintained. One case was particularly 
bad. A man named O'Halloran was twice tried by two juries 
for posting up threatening notices at Tulla, in Clare, but in spite 
of the positive evidence of the police, who saw the gate-posts 
free of notices, saw him approach them, and then saw the 
notices posted on them, the juries disagreed, and were dis- 





charged without a verdict. The failure of juries and of evidence 
in Ireland is by far the most serious symptom of social decay, 
and suggests the necessity of introducing trial by Judges, and 
the French system of interrogating the prisoner. He, at all 
events, knows if he is guilty or not. ; 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland prohibited by proclamation 
a meeting which was to have been held at Cullohill, near Dur- 
row, in Queen’s County, last Sunday, on the ground that “ the 
said meeting, or assemblage, has been called together for the 
sake of denouncing and intimidating certain of her Majesty's 
subjects, named in or described in the placards summoning the 
meeting, and deterring them from exercising their legal rights ;” 
and though an attempt was made, in spite of this proclamation, 
to hold the meeting, those who made it were dispersed by the 
soldiers and police, and the meeting was not held. That was a 
very salutary exertion of authority, rendered possible without 
any change in the law, by the specification of illegal objects in 
the placards summoning the meeting. In general, however, the 
Land League has been wary enough to summon its meetings for 
ostensibly legal objects, and then devote them to the advocacy 
of purposes which the Government of Ireland believe to be both 
illegal and pernicious. 

At a meeting of the clergy of the rural deanery of Westbere, 
Kent, held last week, the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed 
his regret that conscientious clergymen should be imprisoned 
for doing that which they felt it their duty to do, and en- 
couraged all who had any proposals to make for settling these 
troubles of the Church, to bring them forward before the meet- 
ing of the next Convocation of Canterbury. “No one, that I 
am aware of,” says the Archbishop, “ has come forward as re- 
presenting those who are dissatisfied, to advocate a scheme of 
practicable reform, such as appears likely to command the 
general ussent of our clergy and laity.” Surely, that is a little 
over-innocent. The Archbishop must have been well aware 
that a great many people have proposed the repeal of his 
favourite measure,—the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
—and the substitution of a scheme of ‘live and let live,’ 
in which varieties of ritual favoured by the congregations, 
whether varying on the one side or on the other from the 
literal rubrics of our Church, should be left undisturbed, and 
according to which, in case of difference between the clergy- 
man and the congregation, facilities should be given, so far as 
possible, for a double set of services, so as to satisfy both. 
What is wanted is not more rigidity of system,—such as that 
which the Public Worship Regulation Act foolishly introduced, 
—but more flexibility. 

A letter on the Ritualist troubles, written by the Bishop of 
Manchester to the Rev. John Bone, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, 
Lancaster, and published in last Tuesday’s 7'imes, hardly shows 
Dr. Fraser’s usual grasp of the difficulties of a practical situa- 
tion. He expends his force on showing that, as regards the con- 
stitution of the Judicial Committee and the abstract principle of 
the relation of the Church to the State, no change of any im- 
portance has occurred of late years. But all that may be at 
once admitted. What has occurred of late years which seriously 
alters the relation of a section of the Clergy—and one of the 
most hardworking sections, though we do not admire either its 
principles or its logic—is the determination to enforce the eccle- 
siastical law against one party and for one purpose, and against 
that one party and for that one purpose only. The Public Worship 
Act was avowedly brought in to “ put down Ritualism,”’ and it has 
been used for that purpose, and that purpose only. Again, the deci- 
sion in the Ridsdale case was a decision not only against the Ritual- 
ists, but against former decisions in their favour, supported on 
critical points by statements of fact which are now almost 
universally admitted to have been erroneous. If the Ritualists 
did not feel this condition of things a great hardship, they would 
hardly be men, to say nothing of Churchmen. But all these 
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critical points Dr. Fraser’s letter wholly ignores. Therefore, 
while agreeing with much that it does say, we cannot regard it 
as quite worthy of Dr. Fraser’s manly and candid intellect. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre made an admirable speech at Accrington 
this day week. He contrasted the foreign policy of the present 
with that of the late Government, and maintained that it was 
founded on wholly different principles, and was as much 
altered as had been possible with proper regard to the con- 
tinuity of the Government, within the time that had elapsed 
since their accession to office. He ascribed a great part of the 
revival of trade to the confidence felt in the foreign policy of 
the new Government. In almost every department of domestic 
administration, in the Post Office, in the Board of Trade, in 
the Education Department, great legislative reforms had been 
carried. The malt duty had been abolished, and the laws 
affecting game so altered as to take a great burden off agricul- 
ture. The worst grievances of our burial law had been removed. 
Tf the condition of Treland did not improve, Parliament would 
certainly be compelled to strengthen the Executive there, as 
well as to pass a great reform of the Irish land-laws,—a 
reform t] would tend to enlist a great section of the 
Trish on Wehalf of the proprietary interest, instead of 
leaving them all, as now, in revolt against landed pro- 
prietors. Mr. Lefevre referred a great deal of the inadequacy 
of the Irish Land Act of 1870 to the amendment of the Lords 

had struck out the clause leaving it to the Court to 
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decide whe 
tion might not be awarded, even though the rent had not been 
punctually paid. The Government had still to declare and 
justify their policy for Ireland, but no Government containing 
so large a number of statesmen pledged to do justice to Ireland, 
had ever held power in the United Kingdom. 
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her, under special conditions, compensation for evie- 





Mr. Grant Duff made at Peterhead on Monday one of that 
brilliant series of speeches which, if collected, would constitute 
a most epigrammatic Liberal comment on the politics of the 
last twenty years. He gave a very high estimate indeed of the 
restrained ability in the present House of Commons, though 
he admitted that during the last Session it had showed that 
ability chiefly in self-restraint. He christened Lord Randolph 
Churchill's party “The Mohocks.” He distinguished the 
“Fadicals” from the Radicals, as Liberals who chose to 
attach excessive importance to some petty Liberal crotchet of 
their own, though on all other points they were moderate 
enough. Reviewing the Treaty of Berlin ina very contemptuous 
spirit as “a vast imposture,” Mr. Grant Duff pointed out that 
by way of concession to their fellow-countrymen, the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of England had been obliged to introduce clauses 
practically dead-letters so long as Tories remained in power, but 
none the less useful clauses if really restored to life, and that to 
restore them to life was the first duty of this Government in 
relation to the politics of the East. ‘To all these efforts the 
answer of ‘l'urkey was “To-morrow,” and, said Mr. Grant Duff, 
there never was a truer proverb than the Spanish one, “ By the 
gate of ‘'l'o-morvow’ you arrive at the house of ‘ Never.” By 
properly availing themselves of the concert of Europe, the 
present Government had succeeded in substituting for at 
least one of Turkey’s “ to-morrows,” a “ to-day.” 

Mr. Grant Daff was very graphic in his description of what 

he Empire means of which the psendo-Imperialists talk so 
much at random:—‘* The blood-and-thunder school of Im- 
perialists never seem to comprehend what that Empire is which 
they are so anxious to increase, by foul means as well as 
by fair. Let me try to bring it home to you in a few sen- 
tences. British India is, you know, as big as England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, Turkey, and, to eut a long story 
short, the whole of Europe put together, with the exception of 
Russia. Well, but British India is about the size of the single 
colony of Western Australia; and the Australian island con- 
tinent, every inch of which is ours, is about three times as big 
as Western Australia; and if you could take up the whole of 
that huge island continent and put it down on the top of the 
Dominion of Canada, to which have been added, since we came 
into office, all the North-American dominions of the Crown 
which did not already belong to it, except Newfoundland, it 
could stand, colossal as it is, like a cup upona saucer. And 
after you have put aside the Dominion of Canada and the five 
gigantic colonies which make up Australia, you have still some 
forty colonies over and above, ranging from mere specks, like 
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Heligoland, which would make a moderate gentleman’s park 


through places like many of the West India Islands which 
about the size of a good nobleman’s estate, up to New 
Zealand, which is somewhat bigger than Britain, and South 
Africa, on which you might drop New Zealands about, and 
yet have plenty of room to spare.” It is not amiss to ‘ois 
Colonial Under-Secretary who clearly realises all this, No 
wonder he is moderate in his wishes for extended empire, and 
thinks the true Imperial spirit ought to be concentrated in 
making the best of what we have, and not in acquiring more, 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, speaking yesterday week to the 
Whitehaven Conservative Club, called attention toa sentence 
uttered by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in which he had said, “ Rather 
than see my fellow-subjects in Ireland drenched in blood and 
crushed down by the military, I, for one, will heartily go in foy 
a separation from England.” “ A more infamous speech,” said 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, “ was never made to any assembly ; 
0 v3 ° . . ’ 
and yet Sir Wilfrid is a magistrate, and was returned by a 
large majority of the electors of Carlisle. He did not want to 
use hard names about Sir Wilfrid,” [Is not “ infamous,” then 
a hard name? “they knew exactly what he thought of him ” 
but, said Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, “I will take care that the 
speech is brought to the Lord Chancellor's notice ;” and evid. 
ently he assumes that Lord Selborne ought to strike Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson off the Commission of the Peace for this “infamous 
sentiment.” The “infamous” sentiment seems to us exceed. 
ingly natural and humane, if hasty and impetuous. It is 
true that nations are neither made nor kept together by men 
who shrink so much from a little bloodshed, that at the first 
wrench they let the links of the chain drop asunder. Never. 
theless, to call such a feeling “infamous” would deserve an 
adjective quite as strong, if we thought that this word expressed 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s sincere conviction, and not rather a 
furious impatience with Sir Wilfrid Lawson, which disposes Mr, 
Bentinck to swear roundly at that lively philanthropist. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson replied in a very amusing fashion at Cleator- 
moor on Wednesday, comparing Mr. Bentinck toa parrot which 
was always talking “with great ability, fervency, and persist- 
ency,” but without being understood by any one, till at last it 
was discovered that it was speaking the language of a long 
extinct Indian tribe. Mr. Bentinck talked in this way the 
tongue of a long extinct 'Toryism. 


The Times of Thursday contains an article which suggests 
that the Government do not expect Lord Ripon to remain in 
India. He would be most unwise to do so, for he has evidently 
one of those constitutions to which a “chill” in the tropics 
brings fever,—perhaps the only constitution which is incapable 
of enduring hot climates, even for a time. “ Chills” are un- 
avoidable with such men, often striking them merely froma 
fall in the thermometer; and however mucin Lord Ripon’s 
friends may regret such an interruption to his career, he will do 
well to return. The Times hints that Lord Dufferin will suc- 
ceed to the Viceroyalty, and there could be but one better 
appointment. If Mr. Goschen would take a peerage, and go 
to India, we should for the first time have a chance of a 
thorough and permanent reform in Indian finance. We have 
had almost every kind of Governor-General, except a great 
financier with ideas beyond mere reduction of expenses on 
public works. Lord Dufferin would govern well, and perhaps 
put iuto the Services a certain “ heart,’ just now greatly 
wanted ; but he does not pretend to Mr. Goschen’s capacity for 
revising taxation, clearing accounts, and solving a problem like 
that presented by the loss on exchange. 


Most disquieting news has been received from the Cape. The 
Boers of the Transvaal have carried out the threat made 
through Mr. Joubert a month ago, have held a mass meeting at 
Heidelberg, attended by 5,000 men, and have proclaimed a Re- 
public. They intend, they say, to defend their rights by force, 
have opened the mails, and have cut off communication between 
Heidelberg and Pretoria. They reckon upon the embarrass- 
ment of the Government with the Basuto war, and upon the 
scarcity of British troops. Sir G. Colley, Governor of Natal 
and High Commissioner, has immediately started for Pretoria, 
and will be able to collect about two thousand British troops, 
who, however, cannot move rapidly. It is possible that the 
Boers, who proclaim Mr. Kriiger as their leader, may accept 
some compromise in the way of self-government, or may decline 
actual fighting; but at present affairs look most serious, and 
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nment has sent out a regiment from Gibraltar, and 
stands prepared for much larger reinforcements. No one wants 
: ress the Boers, who are very ignorant, and anxious only 
: = their own way; but if defiances of this kind are not 
-* challenges, the Empire will go to pieces. So far as 
Boers have no grievance except the loss of their 
jn which, while the Zulus were formidable, they 


the Gover 


accepted as 
known, the 
independence, 
acquiesced. 


We can scarcely wonder at the Boers thinking the present a 
favourable time. The Pondos have not risen, as was reported on 
Monday night, but the Colonial Government expects them to 
rise, and no progress is made against the Basutos. The Times 
correspondent at Durban telegraphs that the heaviest engage- 
ment which has yet occurred with the tribe took place 
on December 13th, and it did not end in victory. Captain 
Brabant, with 650 men, presumably Europeans—or so much 
importance would not be attached to the affair—was out on 
« patrol,” when, finding large forces in front, he “ retired on the 
village.” After communicating with Colonel Carrington, who 
was in the neighbourhood with 500 more men, he evacuated it, 
the enemy taking possession, and then, as we read the telegram, 
pursuing C aptain Brabant and Colonel Carrington together for 
three miles. ‘The statement is that the enemy charged re- 
neatedly, that two colonials were killed and twelve wounded, 
and that Colonel Carrington “ moved eastward three miles.” 
The Basutos, who lost heavily, numbered 10,000 men, and 
“ysed explosive bullets.” It is not added, as it would have 
heen a year since, that each bullet bore the Russian arms 
stamped on its surface. The total account, which is in all 
asegentials confirmed by official telegrams, though modified by 
a Cape Town telegram into a sort of success, reveals a defeat, 
not very important, but still a defeat. The colonists would 
make more impression on Englishmen if they would state facts 
frankly, and not write bulletins on the plan of Napoleon and 
Lord Beaconsfield. 


‘The Exchequer Division of the Supreme Court decided on 
Monday that the State monopoly of telegraphs covered tele- 
phones. In a judgment which it is an intellectual luxury to 
read, owing to its marvellous lucidity, Mr. Justice Stephen 
showed that the telephone was not an elongated speaking- 
trumpet, but an instrument for repeating at one end, by means 
f electricity transmitted through a wire, the sounds uttered 
it the otherend. He stated scientific proof of the distinction, 
which seems conclusive, if only from his final argument, that if 
the sound itself were transmitted, it would oceupy an appre- 
‘jable time proportioned to distance, which in the telephone it 
does not oceupy. Telephony, therefore, being a variety of 
‘lectric signalling by Wire, is completely covered by the statute, 
which uses words so wide that, as Sir J. Stephen said, they 
would cover a system of signalling by electricity without a 
wire, if that were possible, and a system of signalling by bell- 
pulls, if a wire were used. The case has excited great attention, 
uot only from the amount at stake, but from a fear lest in- 
ventors should lose their prospect of reward. We take it, 
however, that the Post Office, though compelled to assert its 
right as trustee for the public, would pay a fair royalty 
lor the use of any distinct improvement. The monopoly has 
not stopped improvements in telegraphing. We note that the 
Department intends to set up telephone exchanges, wherever 
there is a demand for them. 


athers of families, and especially fathers of scapegraces, 
will hear with pleasure that Naval Cadetships will hereafter be 
ziven by a modified system of competition. The plan of 
‘ulmission by patronage, revived by the Tories, has not worked 
well, and Lord Northbrook has reverted to the sounder principle. 
We hope he will insist in the first instance on controlling 
some of the details. The Civil Service Commissioners 
‘re apt to want too much. Naval cadets of fourteen 
rught to have a very special examination, intended to test 
Unhty, and not knowledge, and “loaded” with a certain number 
' marks for physique and activity. There is not much use in 
‘ middy who cannot go aloft, who cannot keep watch on a 
March night in the Channel without going into hospital, or who 
vunnot see clearly a hundred yards before him. The physical 

ilification should be tested much more strictly, and as 

‘nestly as the mental one is, and should count towards the 


‘otal number of marks, as if health were one of the imperative 
* subjects.” 


A meeting of the Bread Reform League was held at the 
Mansion House yesterday week, to promote the use of flour 
made from the whole wheat after the outer husk or bran-husk 
has been taken off it by the process known as Dr. Morfit’s. 
Bread so made was declared by the Rey. Professor Hen- 
slow, Professor Church, and other trained scientific chemists, 
to be far more nutritive and Useful than either bread made 
with the whole husk including the bran, or the usual white 
bread. It was said that the bran contains irritating elements 
which often prevent it from digesting well, while the usual 
white bread is made only from the grain without that inner 
sheath which has in it much of the gluten, as well as of the 
phosphates, essential to the tissues of the body. The strongest 
testimony by Baron Liebig to the value of this inner sheath cf 
the wheat, as one of the most valuable parts of the bread, was read 
to the meeting. An attempt has been made by an American che- 
mist, Professor Horsford, to restore the phosphates to the ordinary 
flour, so that the bread made by his and Messrs. MacDougall’s 
process is as white as ordinary baker’s bread, while Professor 
Horsford holds it to be as nourishing as the bread produced by 
Dr. Morfit’s process; and if this plan is really effectual, such 
bread, which is perfectly white, and of very good flavour, might 
find favour even where the semi-brown bread that includes the 
inner husk would be rejected ; for there certainly is an ignorant 
prejudice in many quarters against any but the whitest bread. 

Mr. David Plunket, M.P. for the University of Dublin, and 
some time the Conservative Solicitor-General for Ireland, made 
a very able and, on the whole, a moderate speech at Chester- 
field this day week, on the subject of Ireland. He sympathised 
with Mr. Forster in his objection to suspending that great 
guarantee of liberty, the writ of Habeas Corpus; nevertheless, he 
asserted that the present Government should have given its 
Lord-Lieutenant a power to arrest and imprison on his own 
warrant persons only suspected of illegal conduct,—which cer- 
tainly is a suspension of Habeas Corpus, and nothing else; so 
that Mr. Plunket’s sympathy with Mr, Forster is rather empty 
sympathy. Mr. Plunket would have had the agitators of the 
Land League arrested and imprisoned, and so,as he thinks, the 
agitation would have been nipped in the bud. We donot believe it. 
It is certain that the Suspension of Habeas Corpus in 1866, so far 
from putting an end to agrarian conspiracies, did not even prevent 
a steady increase for upwards of eighteen months in the num- 
ber of such agrarian conspiracies,—the machinery not being at 
all fitted to check combinations of self-interest to which large 
classes are instigated by the pinch of poverty or greed. Mr. 
Plunket denounced the feebleness of the Irish Government in no 
measured terms, and called the compromise in the Cabinet “ an 
union of ignorant arrogance with well-intentioned weakness,” 
and asked if it could be true that Mr, lorster had gone back to 
Ireland “ merely to assist the Lord-Lieutenant in looking on, as 
from a stage-box, at this Christmas pantomime of lawlessness 
and riot,”—a very good rhetorical question, but not a practical 
one. Governments, even more than private persons, should keep 
within the law; and if they decide to change the law, they may 
often find a little patience better than a good deal of impatience 
in teaching them what change to ask for. 

The French Senate, on Tuesday, gave the Government a 
sharp rebuke. M. Herold, Prefect of the Seine, thought him- 
self entitled, under the law, to remove all crucifixes and religious 
emblems from the elementary schools of Paris. With that 
indifference to the religious feeling of others which is the most 
offensive specialty of the French Radical, he sent the police to 
take them away during school-hours; the police were very rough, 
and emblems considered sacred, at all events by all the children’s 
mothers, were carted away as lumber, and some broken in the pro- 
cess. M. Buffet, who led the attack, remonstrated, and though 
M. Herold explained that his orders had been misunderstood, the 
Senate passed a vote of censure by 159 to 35. M. Herold resigned, 
but his resignation will not, it is believed, be accepted. The 
incident displays a spirit of blundering intolerance, and will 
only increase the impression among Frenchmen that the 
schools of the future are not to be neutral, but aggressively 
atheistic. The crucifixes did no more harm than the crosses on 
steeples do in England, and interfered no more with religious 
liberty. Are the physicists, if they ever get a majority here, to 
take the erosses down, as offensive to freedom of thought ? 





Consols were on Thursday 98} to 985, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


nina 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE LORDS. 
T is clear that there is more feeling of irritation in the 
country against the House of Lords for rejecting Mr. 
Forster's Compensation for Evictions (Ireland) Bill, than at 
the time we were at all aware of. In meeting after meeting, 
sneers at the House of Lords are met with a sort of ap- 
plause to which we have not of late been at all used. No 
doubt it is held, and justly held, that the Lords, as Mr. 
Parnell said, did his dirty work for him,—dirty work, more- 
over, which he would not have dared to do for himself, 
—when it threw out Mr. Forster’s Bill. That was just 
a moment when a great deal depended on the attitude of 
the British Legislature towards Ireland, and the Lords 
took upon themselves the responsibility of summing up 
that attitude in one word,—scorn. They rejected the 
Bill for equalising the borough suffrage in the two countries 
on the plea of time, without even a debate on the prin- 
ciple. And they rejected Mr. Forster’s Bill with con- 
tumely, by a great majority of both sides of the House, of 
Liberal Peers no less than Tory Peers. Of course, the result in 
Ireland was just what Mr. Parnell wished,—an intense irrita- 
tion against the British Legislature, and a passionate desire to 
show in any way the determination of Irishmen to set the 
British Legislature at defiance. Well, we do not wonder that 
the larger English constituencies are rendered very angry 
by this consequence of the cynicism of the Peers, and that, 
for the first time for many years back, attacks on the House 
of Lords are becoming a very popular element in popular 
speeches. But what we want the House of Lords to consider 
now, is not so much the mischief of what they have done,— 
for it is of no use crying over spilled milk,—as the mischief of 
what they may do, in case they resolve to treat any Irish 
Land Bill passed by the House of Commons as they treated 
last year Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Evictions Bill. 
In fact a great deal depends on the temper in which 
the Lords assemble next January; and this is why 
we take up the subject so soon. If they assemble in a 
serious and moderate spirit,—in a spirit of self-distrust,—in a 
spirit that admits a doubt as to the wisdom of their last 
Session’s work,—in a spirit anxious to undo any mischief 
which over-haste may then have done,—we have no doubt 
that all will be well. But if they assemble in the same 
hectoring and irritable spirit in which they separated,—in the 
same Olympian and super-proprietary confidence in the judg- 
ment of large landowners,—the next Session may bring even 
more mischief to the Constitution than the last, because it will 
carry further the mischief which then commenced. 

We would have the House of Lords recall to their minds 
that the dissolution was taken by Lord Beaconsfield more 
especially upon his Irish policy; that he made it his great 
charge against the Liberal party that they had trifled with 
the Home-rule movement, nay, that Lord Beaconsfield himself 
gave the cue to his followers in the famous letter to the Duke 
of Marlborough, in which he denounced Home-rule as a danger 
“in its ultimate results scarcely less disastrous than pestilence 
or famine.” It was against “ the arts of agitators” that “all 
men of light and leading” were exhorted to combine. It was 
against Home-rule that an ideal English Minister was bound, he 
declared, to provide by the process so obscurely described as 
“consolidating that co-operation which renders irresistible a 
community educated as our own in an equal love of liberty and 
law.” It was as a condemnation of “the policy of decomposi- 
tion,” that Lord Beaconsfield flattered himself that he should 
obtain a favourable verdict from the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom. We all know, too, that Mr. Gladstone in 
his canvas of Midlothian, accepted that challenge; that he 
condemned the Irish policy indicated in the letter to the Duke 
of Marlborough, and that he sketched a policy of equity and 
conciliation, including a scheme of provincial self-government, 
and a development of the policy of the Land Act of 1870, which 
he regarded as the substitute for Lord Beaconsfield’s scornful 
and aggressive suggestions. This being so, we maintain that 
Mr. Gladstone was returned to power on a popular vote, invited 
by Lord Beaconsfield himself on his Irish policy,—a vote which 
expressed distrust of that policy, and special confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy for Ireland. If this be so,—and it is, 
we think, indisputable that it is so,—the House of Lords must 
consider that any rejection by them of a Bill proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government and passed by the House of Com- 
mons, will be such a challenge to the country to reconsider 





the relation of the House of Lords to the Constit 
English people will be extremely likely to take u 
warmth. 

Of course, if the Lords believe, and have good reason f 
their belief, that the convictions of the country hava 4 

; ; ; j. Country have materi. 
ally changed in relation to Irish politics since the letter t 
the Duke of Marlborough was written, they may be justified 
in running the risk of attempting to secure for the ith 
an opportunity for the avowal of that change of onladon 
Only let them recollect that it is a risk, and a great risk 
which they run ; and that if they should succeed in forcin 2 
appeal to the people, only to prove that the people eae hot 
changed their minds, it would be a critical moment for the 
House of Lords. Nothing is more irritating to a democrae 
than, having declared its opinion upon a policy of oe 
moment, to be materially delayed in the execution of that 
policy by the obstinacy of such an assembly as the House of 
Lords, which is no more representative of the nation than an 
carefully selected body of great merchants, or great ship- 
owners, or great bankers could be called representative of the 
nation. The House of Lords represents a powerful class, and 
it represents adequately nothing else in the world. The con. 
stitutional assumption that the House of Lords yields to a de. 
liberately expressed national conviction, even when this is a con- 
viction opposed to its own, is not to be easily reconciled with 
a deliberate rejection of the Irish policy of a Minister who 
was chosen by the people because his policy was in the most 
marked contrast to the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Beaconsfield himself having selected the Irish question ag hig 
chosen battle-ground. 

The House of Lords is still popular enough in the country, if 
only it will understand its true position, which is that of a 
semi-social, semi-political coping-stone to a grand Constitu. 
tional edifice, which history has endeared to the associations 
of the people. But just as every constituency which can get 
a lord for its Member slightly prefers him, caeteris paribus, 
to a commoner, just because he is a lord, and yet would never 
think of accepting him if he did not satisfy it by his 
political confession of faith, so the country decidedly prefers 
the House of Lords for its Second Chamber, so long, and only 
so long, as it is wise and moderate, and declines to interfere 
deliberately with the policy of its chosen leader for the time 
being. If the House of Lords fails to satisfy this condition, 
and shows itself disposed to thwart, as it thwarted last Ses- 
sion,—and to thwart almost for the sake of thwarting,—the 
policy of the great Minister of the day, the question as to the 
clumsiness of our political method in providing a Second 
Chamber which inherits a violent aversion to all popular 
reform, may again become a practial one. We trust that 
the caution of the House of Lords will avert so superfluous 
a danger. 
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THE TIDINGS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE Government is as unlucky as Ireland. It is quite 
within the range of political possibilities that just as the 
Treasury is getting straight, and the Ministry is able to reveal 
its plans for Ireland, and extra force is required to sustain the 
law there, the Ministry may find the reconquest of all South 
Africa flung upon their hands. No great native tribe can be 
thoroughly trusted if the Cape Colony is defeated by the 
Basutos, and though this has not occurred, the Government of 
the Cape can claim as yet no measure of success in their cam- 
paign. All they have been able to do has been to avoid 
a striking and visible defeat. The Basuto cavalry attack 
incessantly, and though the mounted Volunteers usually 
repulse them, nothing approaching submission follows 
the repulse. Indeed, nothing follows, except another long 
spell of marching to and fro, followed by more attacks. 
The officials always report great losses to the enemy, which 
sometimes occur and sometimes are invented, but in neither 
case make any serious difference. Englishmen and Dutchmen 
value life, and have few soldiers to dispose of, and therefore 
think much of their slain; but a savage tribe expects to lose 
men, and unless the proportion is very great or the number 
amounts to thousands, does not care seriously about the 
matter, The men have fallen by bullets, instead of any other 
disease, and there is an end of the matter. Indeed, in 
the most recent affair, the colonists scarcely profess to 
have inflicted the regular repulse. They make a statement, 
which it is quite impossible to believe without further 
evidence, that the Basutos use explosive bullets—which 1s 
prima facie about as likely as that they use the heliograph—bat 
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they admit that Captain Brabant, — “ye yon - —— 
back on “the village, then driven out of it, an am, after, 
e imagine, joining Colonel Carrington, who was “ patrol- 
~t in -the neighbourhood with 500 men, was pursued for 
~ b The * Basuto losses” in this affair, we are told, 
se the heaviest yet inflicted,” and that may be true, 
though a retreating force has difficulty in counting the dead ; 
put this kind of “movement "1s not victory, and does not lead 
to it. One does not see why such movements should not go on 
indefinitely till the Cape Treasury is exhausted. These cavalry 
skirmishes have now been reported for months, with no result 
whatever, and if the colony cannot find a General or a 
foree capable of pursuing and destroying the Basutos in the 
field, the campaign may last till winter (our summer), and 
encourage every doubtful tribe to rise. The little tribes have 
risen, and only the one ruled by Umhlonlo has suffered any 
serious blow. The Cape Premier thinks the strongest tribe, 
the Pondos, doubtful, or he would not have issued the recent 
orders against provoking them, and there is no certainty that 
Zulus may not seize so fair a chance of reversing the verdict 
of the late war. 

Why, indeed, should they be more intelligent than the 
Boers, who, without a fifth of their resources in men, have 
seized the opportunity of the Basuto war to reassert their 
independence. Some 5,000 Boers, nearly half their available 
strength, have assembled in mass-meeting at Heidelberg, have 
proclaimed a Republic, and have cut off communications 
between Heidelberg, their new centre, and Pretoria, the old 
capital, which is full of English. They say they mean fight- 
ing, and unless Sir G. Colley, who has hurried up to the scene 
with the few troops at his disposal—certainly not 2,000 men— 
can strike an effective blow at once, or otherwise convince the 
Boers that armed resistance is foolish, they probably will fight, 
and, till reinforcements arrive, will in a way succeed. The 
fighting power of Boers is still a subject of doubt; but 
they are all mounted, aad can move quickly ; they know 
the country, are accustomed to defend waggon entrenchments, 
and have none of the difliculties of commissariat which so 
hamper English divisions. Their waggons carry their supplies. 
They can protract the struggle without pitched battles until 
the country is visibly garrisoned, and in  protracting it 
they can greatly increase all the difficulties of the colony. 
The rulers of the Orange Free State, also Dutchmen, and 
closely connected with the Boers, cannot support British opera- 
tions for the coercion of their kinsmen; and without their 
support, entrance into Basutoland from Cape Colony will 
be increasingly difficult. Half the inhabitants of the Cape 
Colony are Dutch in feeling, and will regard the Boers as 
spirited fellows, intent on independence of a disagreeable 
governing power, and hope in their hearts for the union of 
the Orange River Free State and the Transvaal into a strong 
Dutch Republic, into which they can at their convenience 
remove. The colony, though heartily against the insurgent 
blacks, will not be heartily against the insurgent whites, and 
the half-heartedness of the people will grievously increase 
every difficulty which it may be necessary to meet from local 
resources. We shall have at one and the same time to fight 
black men and white men, who, nevertheless, detest each other 
as much as they detest us. 

There is, we sappose, nothing to be done but to go on. 
The Basutos, as Lord Kimberley said, even if provoked by 
unwise legislation, are in rebellion, and must be made to 
cease to rebel; and the Boers, even though patriotic, are 
throwing off the authority of the Queen, after formally accept- 
Ing it. To abandon Basutoland or the Transvaal is to recede 
from an enterprise, the civilisation of South Africa, which is of 
high moment to the world, and might end in the subjugation 
of both Boers and Basutos by some new Zulu king. The 
original argument for annexing the Transvaal is as strong as 
It ever was, or stronger, being aggravated by the fact that we 
have done it, and stand pledged to a great number of English 
settlers and Dutchmen who have accepted our authority. 
Any Boer grievances can be redressed, but the grand 
grievance, that we are just to natives, cannot be modi- 
fied; and if they will not yield or emigrate to the Free 
State, there is nothing for it but force. We can see no way 
out of that dilemma. Nor are we contending for a moment 
that the work to be done, even if it is the reconquest of South 
Africa, is beyond British power. It isnothing, compared with 
the reconquest of Northern India effected in 1857-59. A 
small army of ten thousand men, wisely led and steadily em- 
ployed for two years, would probably so strengthen the colonists 
that they could once more depend upon their own resources and 





their own organisation, particularly if they could improve the 
latter by the formation of a small army of native cavalry. 
England can bear an effort of that kind without serious 
injury, except to Mr. Gladstone’s plans for lightening the 
burden of taxation. But it is a disgusting necessity, for all 
that. The kingdom has more to do than it can manage, without 
another almost objectless South-African campaign. There was 
not the smallest need for any Basuto war, which was provoked 
by the colonists, in pursuance of a policy which the country 
has rejected. No one wants to sce these unhappy Boers, who 
are as ignorant of foreign politics as the hippopotamuses of 
their own marshes, shot, or taxed, or coerced in any way what- 
ever. Noone would object to give them a “ Reservation ” such 
as the American Government gives the Indians, provided only 
they would give up, once for all, their claim to deal as they 
please with the natives on the same lands. There is no 
enmity to them anywhere in this country, any more than there 
is against the Basutos ; and energy is crippled by a feeling, not 
altogether true, yet with a certain basis of truth, that the 
fighting will be deliberate and wanton. We shall expend 
heaps of treasure and many lives in order to disarm a tribe 
who, while armed, gave no provocation, and to reduce a few 
thousand white men who, after all, may have acquiesced in 
annexation under an illusion, and who in any ease will offer 
us nothing but a sullen and resentful submission. There is no 
way out of it, but it is impossible to regard the necessity without 
a sense of indignant regret, or without a hope that the Govern- 
ment will be ready to suggest some policy which may termi- 
nate the prospect of an endless series of these costly and useless 
campaigns. The British taxpayer at present is made respon- 
sible for everything unpleasant that occurs in South Africa, 
while he has seareely anything under his own control. If he 
annexes the Transvaal, he pays, for the Dutchmen fight. If he 
enfranchises the Cape, he pays, for the Dutchmen provoke the 
natives into a rebellion. ‘The situation is intolerable, but we 
ean see no end to it, except through renunciations which we 
cannot bring ourselves to advise, and which the British people 
will not make. 


THE CHARM OF IRELAND, 


T is said, on fair, though not conclusive, authority, that among 
the Government projects for the benefit of Ireland is a 
large scheme of emigration from the congested districts. 
The men who manage the Canadian Dominion would be very 
well pleased to see a hundred Irish parishes establish 
themselves, priests and all, in regions like that wonder- 
fui Valley of the Saskatchewan, where half-a-dozen Irelands 
might be lost, where wheat grows “spontaneous,” as 
Mark Tapley said public buildings did in Eden, and where 
every cause of social quarrel is possible, except the agrarian 
one. They would give land in any quantity, and guidance, 
and aid in road-making; and if the State could give any 
assistance towards passage-money, a new and most interesting 
experiment might be tried. Whether the report is tru 
or not, we do not know; but, tree or false, it is 
one of the reports which seem hopeful to men on this side 
the Irish Channel, but which will not greatly help to con- 
ciliate Ireland. The priests will object to the plan, as likely 
toimpair the purity of their parishioners’ faith, which suffers, 
they think, by contact with the outer world; the agitators 
will denounce it, as tending to make Ireland weaker for the 
ultimate struggle they contemplate with Great Britain; and 
the people will be indignant at it, as a new device of the 
Saxon for expelling them from * dea: old Ireland.” We do not 
care to discuss the priests’ feeling, which has some founda- 
tion, if their premiss is true,—that a certain simplicity of 
faith is essential to salvation; and it is useless to argue 
with the agitators, for, if defeated, they would only shift 
their ground; but we have a sympathy with the instinc- 
tive pain of the people, and should like well to ascertain 
its cause. The Irish are, of all the peoples of mankind, the 
one which emigrates most largely. Germany and China both 
send away more men, but their emigrants do not bear the 
same proportion to the total population. Yet it is as certain 
as any such fact can be, that the Irish people do not like emi- 
grating even to America, that they have a distinctive and 
passionate love for their own land, and that they never in the 
first generation totally lose the desire to return to it. The 
Irish Canadian’s quaint description of his feelings, quoted by 
Miss C, O’Brien, from an emigrant’s letter, “I had rather be a 
lamp-post in Ireland than President in Canada,” represents 
truly the sentiment of thousands of his countrymen who, 
nevertheless, emigrate. There is the puzzle of it. The Irish- 
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man is not an Asiatic, who cannot bring himself to emigrate, 
whatever betides, who would as soon go to another planet as to 
another country, and who would die of economic misery sooner 
than face the mental misery of life among the unknown and 
unaccustomed. The Irishman is a European, after all, and 
does not localise humanity or his creed, and is not much afraid 
of the unaccustomed, and if he see a prospect of advantage, or 
has a little too much to bear at home, he goes away, and 
very soon settles himself, after a fashion, amid new 
surroundings. But he does not go willingly even to the 
United States, where his countrymen are countless, but hates 
going, feels wroth with the destiny which makes him go, and 
finds in Ireland an attraction which no other corner of the 
world can offer. What is that attraction ? 

It certainly is not climate, for the Irishman is in- 
different to it, and gets along as easily in London or 
Liverpool, under smoke-coloured fog, as in the exhilarating 
air of California, or the thin but enjoyable brightness 
of New York or Philadelphia. It certainly is not comfort, 
for the Irish cottier declares himself, quite truly, happier in 
his cabin in Connaught than his house in Iowa or Michigan ; 
and yet he leaves behind him poverty, bad food, insufficient 
clothing, and—as he believes, at all events—landlord oppression. 
And we may fairly say that it is not that mysterious attachment 
+o the “ home” which so influences some other less imagina- 
tive races, for the Irishman, though he loves Ireland as deeply 
as Scot or Swiss can love his native land, does not make it the 
first object of his existence to return there. There are returned 
emigrants in Ireland in plenty, but the majority do not go 
back. We believe that the attraction is “sentimental ”—we 
lo not mean unreal—and that it is a feeling rather than any- 
thing material which endears Ireland to the emigrating 
peasant; that he prefers, often unconsciously, the social 
ife of his class in Ireland to any comfort or any 
advantage he may find abroad. That life has for 
him the charm which family life has for so many English- 
men, the charm of an atmosphere of complete sympathy 
obtained without exertion. He is sure of being understanded 
of his friends, sure of their appreciation, sure, above all, of 
that kind of sympathetic pity the desire of which is unfelt 
by many races, but is felt like a passion by the Irishman, the 
Slay,and the Neapolitan. Tle enjoys melancholy as a luxury— 
a melancholy fed by traditions of the past, if not founded on 
them—and only in Ireland can he be as melancholy as he 
likes without exciting ridicule, or with any sense that he is 
deepening the pleasure of his hearers. Canada may be bright, 
or the United States rich, but to a Canadian or a Yankee the 
plaintiveness which has something of music to the Irishman’s 
heart seems only weak. Only in Ireland, too, can he enjoy a 
certain laxity of life—we do not mean of moral, but of indus- 
trial life—which is to the Irishman, as to the English aristo- 
erat, inexpressibly desirable. Everywhere else he has to keep 
time, to work continuously, to perfect his work, to be, as 
regards his labour,an Englishman, or worse. It is not that he 
is idle, for the Irishman can and will labour very strenuously. 
But he wants to work as a master works, at his own time, in 
his own way, with his own rests, and some conversation, and, 
above all, with a discretion of his own as to whether he shall 
“point” all the masonry perfectly or not. He hates, not the 
work of England or America, but its exactness, its continuous- 
ness, and its constant effort towards a useless perfection, What 
harm do the fallen leaves do to the lawn, and why should not 
the broken fence be mended to-morrow, or even next day? It is 
only in Ireland and Spain that there is true sympathy for the 
Trishman’s mode of industry, which accomplishes so much, but 
at such odd times, and leaves everything so slatternly. He 
hates a toil involving rigidity about trifles, as a man who has 
been independent all his life hates the monotonous work of a 
bank clerk, And the Irishman loves heartily, though Eng- 
lishmen are hard of belief, the virtues of his own people, —their 
charity and kindliness, their pitifulness and ready sympathy, 
their care for women, their absolute fidelity to one another, 
their incapacity of testing everything by material results in 
the English way. “ Let us be romantic and poor,” says Mr. 
Smyth, in the /ortnightly Review, and says it in all serious- 
ness; and every true Irishman, even while he is slaving for 
money, in his heart responds. When he emigrates he falls 
among Englishmen and Seotchmen and Germans, all Teutons 
of sorts, and feels as if he were not in a society at all, but in 
the midst of a fortuitous concourse of jarring atoms. That is 
the secret of the Irish gregariousness, which so annoys English 
and American philanthropists, who cannot conceive why, if a 
elan would be more comfortable materially when apart, it 








should not dissolve itself, and cease to be a clan. The Tr 
man thinks that if it does cease, the grace and the ee 
and the pleasantness of life are all gone out pre iness 
almost as soon be in a cell as among people = s0 ve 
pathetic and separate from one another. Englishmen think ee 
rather childish in him, but if it is childish, the Sunde that 
still more of a child, for he entertains precisely the aan : 
ing, and acts upon it, too, till he is powerless to colonise . 
one, however, seriously condemns the French people as chilaj h 
Nor is it quite certain that the feeling is wholly absent Pe ‘ 
the Teutons. The Germans settle themselves in wile 
America, but they found there German villages, and a rc 
society; and the English, who suppose themselves the m3 
Colonists in the world, will not settle in foreign countries 
all, or tolerate any laws, institutions, or social life but ther 
own. They do not fall home-sick exactly, but they kee t 
themselves, till at this moment, though the English “ dia 
the earth like locusts,” there is no place where there are a 
thousand of them obeying any will but their own. If oo 
were such a place, its rulers would, we fear, speedily discover 
facts about the “law-abiding” nature of the Englishman 
which would be to them exceedingly unpleasant. 

The “charm of Ireland” being its social life, one wonders 
that Irishmen have never tried the experiment of founding a 
Colony distinctly for themselves, with Irish laws, an Irish 
Government, and an Tish population, They have quite suff. 
cient ability, sufficient money, and more than sufficient 
numbers, The Irish emigration to America alone since 1847 
would, if the people had held together, have formed a power- 
ful State,—would, for example, if they had all gone to Tas. 
mania, have made of the island a second and happier Ireland, 
entirely in their own hands, They will not go to Tasmania, 
because it is too far, and they love, even when emigrating, to 
keep “touch” with the old land; but they might, if they 
would, fill up a Western State of the Union till it was virtually 
their own, or plant a new and separate colony in the Valley of 
the Saskatchewan, where they would be as near to Ireland as 
in any portion of the Union. Why should they not founda 
new Connaught there, govern it themselves, and show the Eng- 
lish, onee for all and unmistakably, their own thorough 
capacity for Home-rule? We do not suppose they will agrea, 
for, unlike the English, the Irish treat emigration, not as a 
reasonable way of founding States and filling up the world, 
but as a detestable device for escaping evils which have fallen 
upon their native land; but if emigration is to be aided by the 
State, it seems a pity that the experiment should not be fairly 
tried, so that the ability for administration displayed in half the 
countries and all the colonies of the world might be utilised for 
the creation of a new Treland, in which the race might show 
fully and unrestrainediy what is init. There is much, or the 
masterful Englishman would have subjugated it long since, 
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THE STORY OF IRISH COERCION. 

UST as the whole Tory Press of England, with here and 
e) there a Liberal journal, is howling that the Liberal 
Government has plainly deserted its duty in not hurrying on 
coercion in Ireland, Mr. Leadam, an English barrister, has 
rendered the country the service of reviewing with perfect im- 
partiality, and apparently without the least leaning either in 
the direction of coercion or against it, the actual facts of coer- 
cion, and its effect during the recent history of Ireland, That 
story is very impressive, to any one who will read it with an 
open mind. We will state at once our own inferences from it, 
which, we believe, would be the inferences of every clear mind, 
if the sole object were a rational conclusion, and there were 
no other bias. It is this,—that coercion has never succeeded 
even in diminishing outrages to any appreciable extent without 
simultaneous concessions to a policy of justice, and that when 
the two have been applied together, so far as can be judged 
from the facts, it has been the increased respect for law, quite 
as much as the increased strength of the law, which has 
diminished the number of the outrages. 

In the first place, we must observe that between the Act of 
Union and the Catholic Emancipation Act, Ireland was under 
one stern and unbending rule of coercion. Sir Robert Peel 
himself said, in 1829, “ for scarcely a year during the period 
which has elapsed since the Union, has Ireland been governed 
by the ordinary course of law.” We all know the result. 
Coercion during that long period was so ineffectual to prevent 
outrages,—and the worst class,of outrages,—that year after 
year it never even occurred ‘to the Government that a 
condition of comparative peace when these severe laws 
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relaxed, had arrived. For over thirty years 
as tried continuously, and whatever its temporary 
ping down the symptoms oi the Irish hatred 
the pressure of the tense spring against this 
violent suppression of the national life was so unremitting, that 
no one ever seriously dreamt of relaxing that cruel pressure. — 

Then came a change for the better ; the Catholic Emanci- 
ation Act was passed, the priests for the first time became par- 

tially loyal, and hopes were entertained of an improvement in the 
state of the country. But just then came bad seasons and par- 
tial famine; and then the people, awake “ what they had gained 
in religious freedom, very naturally rebelled agzinst the pay- 
ment of Protestant tithes, and the Tesult was that in 1831 
there were passed both a * Whiteboy Act” and an 
Arms Act, both of them strongly coercive measures. 
But no good result was produced. Crime increased, rather 
than diminished ; and a new Coercion Bill was introduced 
in 1833, subsequently called Lord Grey’s Act. The deserip- 
tion given of the state of Ireland by the Ministers was most 
alarming. The homicides in Ireland during the last year 
(1832) had been 172; the robberies, without burglary, 465 ; 
the burglaries, 568; the houghings of cattle, 455; the 
threatening letters, 2,095; the malicious injuries to property, 
796, &e. Clearly, the coercion of 1831 had produced no 
good effect in 1832. Well, what was the result of Lord 
Grey's Coercion Act, the Act of 1835 7 The Ministers said, 
at the opening of Parliament in 1854, that they were satisfied 
with it, and that the state of Ireland was ** much improved,” 
and some of the magistrates made the same assertion. But 
they must have been easily satisfied. The number of com- 
mittals greatly increased; the number of convictions also 
greatly increased. The number of convictions in proportion 
to committals also increased. The statistics of that time were 
not very good. But so far as we can judge from the figures, 
there was a positive increase even in the number of violent 
crimes, offences against property, and even of political offences 
committed in Ireland; and the only good sign,if it were a good 
sign, was that a larger proportionate number of the criminals 
were found guilty and punished in the latter year, than in the 
former. In the year 1855, the Coercion Act was exchanged 
by Lord Melbourne for a Public Peace Acti—a very much 
milder measure,—and Lord Mulgrave (afterwards Lord Nor- 
manby) was sent to Ireland; and the result of these two con- 
eessions to Irish feeling,—Lord Mulgrave was the most popular 
of Irish Lord-Lieutenants,—was remarkable. Crime diminished 
rapidly, especially after the commutation of tithes, and it is 
quite certain that the first period of anything like tranquillity in 
Ireland was due to political concession, and the political tact 
and popularity of Lord Mulgrave. Well, then we come upon the 
period of famine, and of political agitation which immediately 
followed the famine, though this last was due to foreign causes, 
and not mainly to the famine itself. In 1845 and 1846, 
measures of repression were adopted, which did not prevent, 
however, the rapid increase of crime ; and in 1847, that increase 
was alarming. In 1848, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
and remained suspended till August Ist, 1849, and the effect of 
this measure was remarkable. It diminished slightly the number 
df violent offences against the person, which were in 1848 
5,966, and in 1849, 5,275, but all the other offences peculiar 
to a state of disaffection and disloyalty were multiplied. The 
offences against property, with violence, slightly increased; the 
offences against property, without violence, very greatly 
Increased ; and the imiscellaneous offences increased. For 
repressing social crime, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was a failure. 

The next period in which a very great increase of crime took 
place in Ireland was in 1866, on occasion of the outbreak of 
Feniauism, and on this occasion the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus was effectual, because it frightened the American 
Fenians out of the country. Lord Naas (afterwards Lord 
Mayo) himself gave this explanation of the operation of the 
measure,—* Numerous arrests were made, and persons who 
were known to be leaders of the movement were 
consigned to prison. But a better effect even than 
that caused by the consignment of these persons to 
prison was produced immediately after the passing of that 
Measure, for a number of persons who were known to be 
engaged in treasonabile practices instantly left Ireland, from 
the fear of coming under its operation.” This suspension, 
though it had its effect politically, had no effect at all on 
agrarian outrages, The greatest number of agrarian outrages 
Was reported when the Suspension Act had already been in 
operation for eighteen months. The effect of the Suspension was 
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political, and was n// in relation to agrarian crime. In 1869, 
the Suspension Act was allowed to expire; but agrarian crime 
increased so much towards the end of 1869, that in 1870 the 
Peace Preservation Act was passed, which no doubt imme-. 
diately reduced the number of outrages, and had, indeed, far 
more effect than any previous Act of this kind. But then 
what happened in 1870. besides the passing of the Peace 
Preservation Act? It was in that year that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Act was passed, which probably did far more to 
stop unjust eviction, and to diminish that sense of wrong 
which produced agrarian outrages, than the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act alone ever could have done. 

The truth, then, appears to be that coercion alone has 
utterly failed in Ireland; and that even the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus alone, though it has had a great effect on politi- 
cal and on Ribbon conspiracies headed by individuals who are 
essential to them, has produced no good effect on agrarian 
erime ; but that on every occasion on which a really great con- 
cession to the Irish sense of justice has been accompanied 
by a moderate strengthening of the Executive, the result has 
been admirable. Such, for example, was the result of Lord 
Malgrave’s administration and the commutation of tithes ; 
such, too, was the result of the Trish Church and Irish 
Land Acts, accompanied by Mr, Chichester Fortescue’s 
administration of the Peace Preservation Act. ut 
then, on the other hand, while nothing but coercion was 
tried, no failure could have been more miserable; and even 
when Lord Grey accompanied a very strong Coercion Act by 
raising hopes in the mind of Ireland which he did not satisfy, 
the result was anything but improvement. We feel no doubt 
at all that the distress of three years, followed as it was 
by the House of Lords’ contemptuous rejection of Mr. Forster’s 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, had excited Ireland to the 
utmost point on the agrarian question, and that coercion 
without justice would have been absolutely without effect. As 
for Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, we doubt whether it would 
have diminished the number of threatening letters, or other 
outrages,—whether it might not even have creatly increased 
their number. What was wanted, as this story of coercion in 
Treland unquestionably shows, is a just policy, accompanied by 
a moderate strengthening of the Executive, so as not to give 
the Irish the idea that justice is the mere result of fear, and 
that they can extort what they will. But coercion without 
justice has always failed in Ireland, and as we hope, always 
will fail. For thirty years it had no effect, except to make 
the Government feel with how steady a pressure the people 
resisted the Coercion Acts. Since the policy of justice began, 
there have been intervals of light in the darkness. But these 
intervals of light have always come with a general alleviation 
of the pressure upon Irish rights, though it may be true 
that with that alleviation of pressure, it is well to take care 
that justice should not be confounded with pusillanimity, or 
sympathy with fear. 
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RITUALISM AND DISESTADLISIIMENT. 
M* DE LA BERE’S deprivation is a much more important 
LYE event than Mr. Dale’s imprisonment. It shows the 
Ritualists what the law can do. when it is defied. None of 
the difficulties that have arisen under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act come into play here. The prosecution was in- 
stituted under the Church Discipline Aci, and under that Act 
the offender can be deprived of his benefice,—not, as under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, after three years’ dis- 
obedience to the order of the Court, but as soon as the 
Court is satisfied that disobedience is intended. If Mr. 
Dale had been brought before Lord Penzance as Mr. De 
la Bere has been brought before him, Lord Penzance would 
have found it equally easy to deal with him, There is abso- 
lutely no loophole here, unless the Ritualists can succeed in 
proving that Lord Penzance is not Dean of the Arches Court 
of Canterbury and Judge of the Chancery Court of York. But 
even then the evil day would be merely postponed. Some other 
Judge would ‘be appointed, or Lord Penzance would be reap- 
pointed, with greater regard to the technical requirements of the 
situation, and a similar judgment would be pronounced. So 
long as the law laid down by the Privy Council remains law, 
the Ecclesiastical Courts will have no choice but to deprive 
clergymen who persist in their refusal to obey it. The Court 
of Arches has always shaped its decrees in strict conformity 
with the judgments of the Court of Final Appeal, whether 
that Court of Final Appeal has been, as now, the Judicial 
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should suddenly assert an unwonted independence, nothing 
could come of it. The appeal would go up to the Judicial Com- 
mittee and, unless this august tribunal had seen its error in the 
meantime, the judgment of the inferior Court would be reversed, 
and an order of deprivation pronounced. Only one hope, therefore, 
remains. The Carter case established that the Bishop of the 
diocese had power to refuse his consent to the institution of 
a suit under the Church Discipline Act. But the circum- 
stances of the Carter case were peculiar, and it does not at 
all follow that even the Bishop of Oxford would think it right 
to bar all proceedings against Ritualist clergymen, on the 
simple ground that he thought no good could come of them. 
Even if he did, it is quite certain that all Bishops will not 
be equally resolved to stand between their clergy and the law. 
Here and there, possibly, a single diocese might stand out as 
a Ritualist city of refuge, but in general the Bishops will allow 
prosecution, except in cases where the defendant’s age makes 
it unlikely that he would long remain incumbent. Resistance 
to the law will then be rendered impossible. A clergyman 
who is ordered to forego a particular ceremony may disobey with 
some success, so long as the alternative is a gaol. But where 
will be the success, if the alternative is to see his living given 
to some one else? The conscientious man does not suffer 
imprisonment, rather than do what he thinks wrong; he 
merely makes way for an equally conscientious man who is 
willing to obey the law. There is nothing to shock popular 
sentiment or to excite popular sympathy in such an 
incident as this. It is merely the common case of a man 
being deprived of an employment to the conditions of 
which he does not choose to conform. If a railway porter 
were sent to prison for refusing to work on a Sunday, 
he would find abundance of champ‘ons ready to take 
up his cause. If he were simply dismissed from the 
Company's service because he would not work on a Sunday, 
the general feeling would be that, with his particular kind of 
conscience, he had no business to take employment on a 
railway. 

The situation is serious. not only from the point of view of 
the persons whom it directly concerns, but also from the 
bearing it has upon the question of Disestablishment. It is 
pretty evident that nothing that the law can do will make 
the Ritualist Clergy, as a body, submit to the prohibitions 
which the Privy Council has laid upon them. They may be 
law-breakers, or bad citizens, or anything else that their 
opponents like tocall them ; but law-breakers and bad citizens 
they will remain, until they are turned out of their livings. 
Even if they submitted, Ritualism would not be put down. 
The congregations who like a particular ceremonial would 
remain, and they would not be long before they found 
anew race of clergy, to give them the services they desire. 
No one can judge the Ritual question with any accuracy 
who insists upon treating it as solely a clerical difficulty. 
It is just as much a lay difficulty. It has its origin in 
the fact that there is a minority who think that certain 
doctrines and ceremonies may be taught and practised in the 
Church of England, and who are determined to hold and 
practise them accordingly. The Privy Council has oniy made 
confusion more confounded, by decreeing that the doctrines in 
question may be taught in the Church of England. The 
Ritualists maintain that the ceremonial is only the natural 
expression of the doctrines, and, consequently, that to 
allow the doctrines to be taught while forbidding the cere- 
monial, is a ridiculous contradiction. They might think it 
useless to fight for liberty to teach and practise, supposing that 
both were denied, but they do not think it hopeless to fight 
for liberty to practise what the Courts haye already declared 
they are free to teach. 

It will probably be said—indeed, it is said every day—that 
this resistance, annoying as it is, will soon be got rid of, and that 
when the Ritualist Clergy have all met the fate of Mr. De la 
Bere, their congregations will by degrees learn to do without 
what they cannot get, and in a very short time things will go 
on in the old way. The Dean of St. Paul's letter to the Zimes 
last week seems calculated somewhat to disturb this compla- 
cent view of the case. Dr. Church is not a Ritualist, he is 
simply a High Churchman of the old Tractarian type, 
and not at all an extreme example even of that type. 
He is, in fact, precisely the man whom the opponents of 
Ritualism are constantly declaring that they are, above all 
things, anxious to keep in the Church. Yet Dr. Church 
says distinctly that if an Kstablished Church is what 
Parliament makes it, or allows it to be, and nothing more, 


Church is not what religious men of all schools 
and Nonconformists, believe a Church to be.” 
very grave statement, in the mouth of a man like 
St. Paul’s, and one that the people who talk pgs . 
depriving a few score of Ritualist Clergy and breakin : : 
few dozens of Ritualist congregations would do well to pond, : 
What it comes to is, that if Ritualism is put down b th, 
rough, though scarcely ready, measures which Lord Neen 
is able to apply to it, a certain number of Clergy who are te 
Ritualists will be led to consider how their own position j 
affected by the process. There is no need to inquire whether the 
Dean of St. Paul’s will retain his office in a Church which is not 
“what religious men of all schools, Churchmen and Noncon. 
formists, believe a Church to be.” It is perfectly certain that he 
will not do so. Further than this, it is highly unlikely that the 
High-Church party, still the largest of the sections into which 
the Church of England is divided, will acquiesce in a state 
of things which prevents men like Dr. Church from holding 
office in the Established Church. There will grow up in the 
better sort among them a discontent which will either conyert 
them into advocates of Disestablishment, or end in drivin 
them out of the Church actually established. Letters like that 
which Dr. Church has written to the Zimes, sermons like 
those which Dr. Liddon is preaching Sunday by Sunday in St, 
Paul's, are not mere every-day occurrences. They show how 
deeply the Clergy are stirred by a feeling which is common to 
religious men of all schools, —to ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland equally with the Roman Catholic priesthood in Prussia 
and which has for its ultimate foundation the supremacy of 
conscience over positive law. : 
For the first time since we began writing. on this subject, 
we can end with a word of hope. In Thursday’s Pall Mall 
Crazette, it is stated that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
written to the Bishop of Tasmania, to the effect that he sees 
‘no reason why some satisfactory solution of present difficul- 
ties might not be arrived at, if those who are dissatisfied with 
the present government of the Church would state definitely 
what it is that they desire.’ There is a statesmanlike ring 
about this which, in the mouth of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has immense and encouraging significance. 
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DRAWING-ROOM INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 


HE social campaign against the Liberals will, it is said, 
this Session be very severe. Lord Beaconsfield opens a 
great house in Curzon Street, with unusual capacity for giving 
people dinners. Lord Salisbury has already a great house in 
Arlington Street, with endless capacity for receptions. Another 
great noble is to open a third house, with special attractions 
for young men. Half-a-dozen great ladies are to open their 
houses, with special relaxations for the Conservative side of the 
usual exclusiveness. On the other hand, the Liberals, as is 
natural, they not representing the “Gentlemanly Interest,” 
will have almost no houses. The natural Whig chief is an 
unmarried man. The natural Liberal chief cares for none of 
these things. The natural entertainer of Whigs will be crushed 
by his domestic loss. There will be one old and popular house 
open (Lord Granville’s), and one new house (Lord Dalhousie’s), 
but most Liberal grandees are for the moment either sad or 
sullen with the condition of affairs, and the social victory 
will, it is alleged, be altogether to the party of Zenobia. 
One is ashamed to write such things, but we are only saying 
politely what a hundred papers and a thousand corre- 
spondents are saying with brutal plainness, and our only 
object is to ask whether there is any kind of truth in 
it all. The newspapers and the correspondents evidently think 
there is, and they have on their side the great authority of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who has asserted in his books, from first to 
last, the great weight of “Society ”’ in English politics, and in 
his latest novel has apparently no other idea. Tancred had 
brains of a kind, and Lothair a grand position, but Endymion 
is the son of a bankrupt suicide who was once in a Cabinet, 
and neither says nor does anything to show ability,—be- 
longing, in fact, rather to that odd genus of mankind, 
the melancholy and thoughtful nincompoop; but he rises 
through social influence, and especially the influence of 
great ladies, to be Prime Minister of the kingdom. That 
rise is, of course, not true, and not intended to be considered. 
true. Court favour in this country, though still by far the 
strongest kind of personal favour, could not raise a man so far, 
and social favour would leave him stranded on a much lower 





then ‘the Ritualists are indeed rebels; but the English 
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+ isthe idea at the bottom of that bit of rather 
h exaggeration true at all? Nobody will become 
Premier, not even Lord Randolph Churchill, on account of 
gocial favour ; but will it matter one straw to the Liberals if they 
have too few “ houses” open, or will the Tories be one whit 
nearer power if their receptions surpass all precedent P 

Before we answer that question, let us look at its meaning a 
little more closely. We suppose a sensible believer in “social 
influence,” who did not worship it, but did believe that it was 
g real force, would argue somewhat in this way :—“* Members of 
Parliament in both Houses possess collectively all power, but 
they are only inen, after all, and like other men, they must live 
sn some sort of society. If a society is made pleasant to them 
and rather enlivening, so that they care to be much in it, they 
will gradually be influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by 
its opinion ; and its opinion will be formed more or less in the 
“houses” which act as its permanent centres, where everybody 
js met and everything is known, and estimates of people are 
settled, and gossip about people is sent around, and the 
« world,” for there is always a “ world” in every country, praises 
or reprobates everything done. A great “house” cannot make 
man or ruin a man, or even perhaps “place” a man ;_ but it 
can form the opinion of the governing class about a man, and so 
immensely assist or retard his progress towards power. This 
constitutes “influence,” and the influential, be they who they 
may, capable statesmen, or audible demagogues, or great ladies, 
or even pleasant persons, can always greatly affect measures. 
They cannot stop a great Bill or initiate a great Bill, but they 
can incline or disincline many Members to a great Bill, can 
create an impression that opinion is on one side or,the other, 
can, above all, accentuate any secret liking or dislike to a policy. 
Nobody can hear from half a hundred influential mouths that 
such a thing will never do, or that such a thing must be done, 
without even, if it be half-involuntarily, considering the matter ; 
and “ consideration,” in the mind of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, as in the mind of any other autocrat, is a word of 
serious meaning. These “houses,” moreover, are not separate 
entities. They are linked with many other and lesser houses, 
with the Clubs, with all places where the well-placed meet, till 
their opinion, or feeling, or tone affects all the opinions Members 
hear while they stay in London. The power of such houses, 
the direct power, even their social power, may be and probably 
is exaggerated in “ Endymion,” for Lord Beaconsfield is old, and 
like all old men, is liable to the great mental disease, anachro- 
nisia; but their influence on opinion can hardly be exaggerated, 
—and opinion rules. You might as well deny the influence of 
orators or of the Press, as of those who give to conversation 
aud gossip their initiatory bias.” 
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That is, we conceive, a fair defence of the usual social opinion ; 
and while denying its accuracy, we do not care to deny it some 
small measure of truth. So far as a man’s club, or his profes- 
sion, or his circle affects his mind on subjects more or less 
outside their grasp, so far Society must affect a politician ; but 
this influence is, we contend, slight, and habitually exaggerated 
in hooks. The social idea was true enough while a small caste, 
never numbering a hundred families, really ruled Kngland and 
disposed of its patronage ; and true, though in a less degree, while 
the Representative Body and the Peers, taken together, were 
despotic ; but itis not true now. There is no longer any true 
governing class. The autocrat is not Parliament any longer, 
but the constituency ; and the constituency is not only not in- 
fluenced by the opinion formed, or circulated, or manufactured 
in the “houses,” but has a positive repulsion from it, which 
has become conscious, and grows stronger every day. The 
constituency is as impatient of the “world” as if it 
were Evangelical. It is true, Parliament, while it sits, is 
absolute, and can do what it likes, even if the constituencies 
are annoyed; but it very rarely does this, except under some 
delusion as to the popular bias, and when the Parlia- 
ment is Liberal, it never does it. The “houses,” therefore, 
whatever their influence, are influencing the wrong ears,—not 
the ears of the autocrat, but the ears of the autocrat’s secretly- 
distrusted agent, who is all the more distrusted in proportion 
as they influence him. They are swaying, so far as they sway 
at all, the powerless, not the powerful. The proofs of this fact 
are overwhelming, and to be found on every side. The one 
politician who was utterly banned by the “houses,” hated by 
the “great social influences,” and disliked by “ Society ” at 

large, is ruling England, and might, but for his age and health, 
rule it for a generation. The greatest “rebel” would be slain by 


Society, if it could get at him. Of the three most rising men on 
the Liberal side, one is detested by Society, one is only tolerated, 
and one is or was, as nearly as possible, unknown. One states- 
man at the centre of Society is, no doubt, a great power on the 
dominant side; but then, Society would itself acknowledge that 
it did not make Lord Hartington, and could not unmake him. 
We do not care to mention names, but of rising young men 
very few indeed, except, possibly, the head of the Fourth Party, 
either seek or are influenced by the huge coterie known as 
“Society.” Nearly half the Lower House are local magnates, 
who have possibly a wish for social standing, but they are 
nervously sensitive to any rumour of discontent in their own 
constituencies. They have not, it may be, many opinions of 
their own; but the opinion, other than that of their leaders, 
which gravely influences them comes from below, and not from 
above. “ Social influence” received in 1867 as heavy a blow as 
territorial influence, and it would be quite possible for an effee- 
tive debater, with a capacity for administration and a sincere 
sympathy with public feeling, to live, as Deak did, in a lodging, 
and to rise to the very front, as Mr. Parnell has done in Ire- 
land, without being seen in Society, or recognised by it in any 
way whatever. When the Duke of Wellington said “he did not 
know” Sir John Pakington, he thought he had uttered a crush- 
ing sarcasm; but a man may become great now, and not be 
“known ” to anybody outside the House in which he sits. The 
area of “life” has completely over-passed the area of “ Society.” 
‘The latter has become a mere coterie within a larger world. The 
coterie has its strength, could still, perhaps, make Phineas Finn 
a Junior Lord, but it could give him no real place either in a party 
or the nation. 

This change would, we think, be admitted by any sensible 
defender of the traditionary belief so absurdly, perhaps inten- 
tionally, exaggerated in “ Endymion;”’ but there is, as we believe, 
a much subtler and equally powerful one at work. We confess 
frankly that we are not quite certain of its cause, and repudiate 
any desire to dogmatise about it, but of its existence there can, 
we conceive, be little serious doubt. ‘There is some potent, 
solvent agency at work in our time, which diminishes, sometimes 
very greatly, the influence of everything, even, if we may say 
anything so heretical, of social and even national opinion. We 
suppose, though we are not ourselves entirely satisfied with the 
explanation, that it is the growth of the critical spirit, of the 
disposition of every man to think, and above all to doubt in his 
own mind, or rather in a recess of his own mind which ex- 
ternal influence of any kind does not really reach. There is 
some cause of divergence between thought and action, or some 
hardening in the processes of thought, which makes external 
impact lighter. We are sure of this as regards the influence of 
the Press, which is now read to an astonishing degree without 
acceptance, and believe it as regards all other “ influential” 
forces. We can hardly hope to be followed by the inexperi- 
enced, but we would ask all men past middle-age, but still 
sensitive to the progress of affairs, whether they do not notice 
a change, hard to detine, but distinctly visible, which makes it 
more difficult for them to decide how men, and especially men 
in bodies, will determine to act. ‘Time was, only a quarter of a 
century ago, when, if you knew a man’s newspaper and his 
avowed creed and his social relations, you knew pretty 
well on a given subject how he would think and act. 
Now, you are much less certain. The powers that by tra- 
dition ought to move him do not move him at all; he 
may give his assent, and often does, but still, to use a bit of most 
inelegant but most expressive slang, he is not “fetched.” All 
he has read and heard, and apparently has thought, has passed 
over him, leaving the inner mind, the actual man, unaffected, to 
act on some impulse of his own, and not as you expected. 
“Everybody is saying,’ he is told, “this or that,” and he 
listens to this or that, and assents or dissents; but neither 
assent nor dissent is any more than skin-deep, or is any trust- 
worthy guide to his final action. All influences are partly 
paralysed by this change, and especially the impalpable in- 
fluences, and that of Society in the technical sense is the most im- 
palpable. ‘Take this Irish question. “ Everybody ” in Society 
is saying nearly the same thing, but not only does it not 
“tell” as it used, not only does it not produce action, but 
somehow it does not produce opinion, the very people who 
speak having inner minds, inner opinions, which are almost 
entirely unaffected by their own partly sincere assent. A whole 
roomful of people are all one way, and yet a habitué will know 
that that is not quite the opinion of the room, and will doubt 
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whether a collective opinion has been formed, whether in truth 
thought on the subject has been solidified at all. Opinion 
itself seems feebler, and social opinion, drawing-room opinion, 
feeblest of all, though in appearance it is so breezy and strong. 
London might be ringing with one thought on Thursday 
night, yet on Friday afternoon, in the House of Commons, it 
would not only not be an executive thought, but not a strongly- 
defended one. We do not at all say the change is wholly good, 
for itis not. It increases, like everything else in our day, the 
disposition to flabby and incomplete action, which must exist in 
every country that is ruled through an aristocracy, but as the 
democracy wish,—yet the fact is not altered by anybody’s dis- 
like. Not only have circumstances impaired the power of the 
“houses” so greatly, that we expect to see them recognise the 
difference, and seek the exclusiveness which makes them 
pleasanter to themselves, but their power, such as it remains, 
has to be exercised through a thicker and more resisting 
medium. ‘The social magnates have to deliver their blows 
through water, not air, still less rarefied air. We doubt if their 
influence is not wholly traditional, and if those who speculate 
so joyously on the chances of the social campaign are not inter- 
esting themselves in what the observant Indians call “a battle 
of goats.” Their foreheads meet with a shattering clang, but 
nothing comes of the noise, not even a skin wound. “ Every- 
body” will say everything when Parliament meets, and 
“ everybody ” will be outwardly convinced, and then affairs will 
move on, on some line of their own, driven by forces so distant 
from drawing-rooms that Society will take relief in angry 
speculations about destiny. Zenobia will declare, when she has 
done talking nonsense about reaction, that “the horrid democracy 
rules, after all;” but that, though true enough, is not the whole 
truth. Behemoth is awake, but that is not the only new fact. 
Some subtle change, which it would task a De Tocqueville 
adequately to describe, has also passed over Behemoth’s rider. 
Perhaps, it is only age; but he does not think so, or he would 
not feel as he does his faint surprise. 


RELIGLOUS UNCERTAINTY. 
HE Rev. Edward White has just published a striking 
little book on “The Tone and Teaching of the New 
Testament on Certainty in Religion,’’* which was preached as 
the Merchants’ Lecture for the last October in the Weigh- 
House Chapel, where the late Dr. Binney was so long the 
minister. It would be difficult to find a more suitable subject 
for consideration at Christmas-time than the comparative 
certainty and uncertainty of the Christians of the first age 
and the Christians of this. Assuredly if, when the word 
“Christmas ” is mentioned in any society, the certain convic- 
tions could be enumerated to which the mention of the word 
gives rise, how very small a proportion of them would be 
religious convictions, or perhaps even irreligious convictions, 
at all. Some would feel certain that they were going to suffer 
from seasonable conventions; others would feel certain that 
they were going to make themselves ill; a few young people 
would feel certain that they were going to be happy; many 
would feel certain that they were going to be rather more 
than usually unreal; and how very rare would be any flash 
of deep and eager conviction that there is anything at all in 
the invisible world corresponding to the external festival to be 
celebrated. Mr. White's striking little book brings out very 
powerfully how strong a contrast to this state of mind is 
afforded by the mind of the writers of the New Testament. 
Take one passage, in which he begins his sketch of that mind :— 
g s 

“ Let attention be drawn to the remarkable phenomenon that these 
books—from the Gospel of Matthew onward to Apocalypse—though 
differing in style, object, and feeling, are marked by one character- 
istic, which pervades them in every page,—and that is, the solemn 
tone of certainty which runs through them, without one single break- 
down into speculation or balancing of probabilities. At all events, 
these writers thoroughly believed what they wrote. This character- 
istic distinguishes the New Testament books, not only from all the 
Roman literature of the same age, but from all other Greek books 
that ever were written. In those literatures you have argument on 
both sides, guess, divination, doubt, mockery, despair. But here 
every page overflows with the feeling of certainty. The Evangelists 
and Apostles of the Gospel absolutely exhaust all the language of 
certainty in giving expression to their ideas. There are no words 
expressive of absolute truth and trustworthiness, and intense faith 
founded on that trustworthiness, which these men have not employed. 
‘This is the victory which has overcome the world’ of doubters—‘even 
their faith.’ Such thorough belief and confidence were contagious. 
They drove mankind before them, ‘and shut them up’ in the fold 





of faith, The Roman world at large believed nothing much—h 

least these men believed, ‘ nothing doubting.’ The New Test: nt a 
stands up like a mighty and immovable rock of certainty in the ant 
of the wide, unstable sea of contemporary thought—in the Jot 
Greek, and Roman world. You feel this tone of certainty j . 
teaching which they report from the lips of their Master—the Oh’ 
Christ sets himself before us as The Truth. He has F 
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ments, no processes indicating inquiry on His own part, or inferey 
or hesitation. But every word of His is struck with a defini, 
e 


sovereign image of truth upon it, like gold under the descend} 

stamp of the mint. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you?’ this jg th 
steadfast introduction to every lesson. In Him there js No ‘ feel; P 
after God’ in the dark; no derivation of wisdom from earlier teach ~ 


no modest citation of authorities: the only quotation is fro 
prophecy, to point out its punctual fulfilment in Himself, Chri 


in the Gospels, is represented to us as the Truth of Eternal Thought 

alighting on the earth in the form of Man, and speaking absolutely 9g 
One who ‘knew both what was in Man’ and what was in God. ‘T; 

intellectual countenance is ‘as the sun shining in its strength?” 

In discussing the vast change between this state of mind 
and the state of mind of the great majority of those who 
make up even the genuinely Christian world of the present 
day, Mr. White makes many suggestions tending to show 
the unreasonableness of the new state of mental vacilla. 
tion in which Christians so often find themselves; but his 
subject does not lead him to consider why it is that 99 
many who would probably quite agree in all he says, are 
still, more or less, in the condition of mind which he 
condemns. We are disposed to think that the chief 
reason why there is so much more vacillation on the subject 
of religious truth, even amongst those who hold it, than the 
Apostles would have understood at all, is, to speak it shortly, 
that so much more of the modern intellect is engaged, and 
seriously engaged, with the surface of life, and so much legs of 
it, in proportion, with the roots of that life. The Apostles 
and Evangelists belonged to a race whose most earnest life 
had for centuries been engaged on the unseen world, whether 
for good or for evil. The Jews have never been deficient in 
worldliness, but yet that part of them,—good or bad,—which 
was not worldly was very much the reverse indeed. Their 
intellect, whenever it was not sunk in the commoner earthly 
interests, was absorbed in the vision of the perfect righteous. 
ness, and the prospect of a perfectly righteous reign upon earth, 
or else in fierce dogmatic coutroversies which clouded over that 
vision. This was the side on which the intellect of Judaism was 
raised above the more selfish of human occupations. 'The Jewish 
race, so far as it rose above the earth, exercised itself in these 
great matters,—threw its whole heart into them. 

In the modern world it is very different. A very great 
part of the best thought of the best men is occupied m 
very large degree with interests which have all the largeness 
and catholicity, as one may say, of something quasi-spiritual, 
and yet no vestige of the true spiritual world in them, no 
vestige in them of the great conflict between darkness and 
light, between evil and good, between temptation and grace, 
The area of perfectly disinterested and perfectly innocent 
and wholesome interests which are not in the least moral or 
spiritual interests, has grown vastly in the modern world; and 
the effect of this is that a much larger portion of the permanent 
mind of good men, is usually eagerly at work in tracking out 
clues which have neither the taint of moral danger about 
them on the one side, nor the inspiration of spiritual help on the 
other. A great part of the minds of good men is thus invested 
in secular interests which are not in the bad sense worldly, 
and which are indeed in a very real sense unworldly, 
thongh they cannot be called moral or spiritual, nay, 
which, far from calling up the vision of an unseen world, 
only tend to give a deeper intellectual fascination to the spectacle 
of the seen world. The vast growth of interests and studies 
which, like the world of the mathematician or physicist, of the 
ceologist or botanist, of the sculptor or artist, of the economist 
or statistician, of the ge sgrapher or astronomer, of the musical 
or superficial poet,—to say nothing of the world of the mechauls 
cian and the student of all sorts of delicate practical arts,— 
excite the most absorbing interest, and yet not an interest which 
turns at all directly on the eternal issues of good and evil, 
holiness and iniquity,—this vast area of new interests, we say; 
has undoubtedly drained away a great deal of the intensity of 
life devoted in earlier ages to the ultimate spiritual issues of 
time andeternity. ‘To our mind it seems one great reason for the 
comparative vacillation of religious men on religious subjects, 
that so many of the best of these men are now more or less 
absorbed in problems of a much more finite and limited character, 
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and yet problems quite as free from the contagion of spiritual 
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4 as they are from the attraction of spiritual good, so that 
evil, 


hen the mind reverts to the great ultimate issues, it is 
be a sort of start and a sense of inadequacy to grasp them 
wi 


thing like the same force with which these smaller 
are grasped, that to some extent dizzies the mind, 
that feeling of uncertainty which, as Mr. 
White justly says, would have _been almost inconceivable 
to the first preachers of Christianity. lo them, the choice lay 
hetwreen living in the world of sense without God, and living 
in the world of spirit with God. in modern times, there is, as 
it were, & third very real alternative, namely, living in a world 
intermediate between sense and spirit, a world ot very narrowly- 
Jimited but perfectly wholesome and pure interests, to which 
themind fits and adapts itself till it is absolutely bewildered by 
Jeaning once more over the great gulf which separates good 
and evil, which divides heaven from hell. St. Paul told his 
disciples, “ Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
Just of the flesh ; for the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the one 
tothe other.” But would he have said that the most ardent 
study of the phenomena of electricity, for instance, or even the 
devotion of a lifetime to the elaboration of a new form of 
escapement or steam-engine, was “fulfilling the lust of the 
flesh?” We do not think he would. Nevertheless, he would 
certainly not have called it “walking in the spirit.” Be- 
tween the spiritual world which,—whether good or evil, 
—was to the Jews the chief intellectual world, and the 
life of the flesh, there has arisen a great world of the under- 
standing, with principles and interests of its own, the habitual 
inhabiting of which appears to be quite as bad a preparation for 
the spiritual life, as it is for the life of the flesh. Those who 
live chiefly in this world,—and how many of us do!—come to 
the true spiritual world with a sense of bewilderment which 
makes it very difficult to attach to the judgments we form 
upon it, the same sense of certainty which is felt concerning 
the intellectual issues of that more limited world to which so 
large a part of our intellectual life is devoted. 

Itis perfectly true that no true man can really avoid altogether 
the gravest spiritual issues, and that when he is in contact with 
these issues, especially when he is dealing with the personal 
issue of right or wrong for his own will, he begins to realise 
the meaning of the unseen world in the very sense in which the 
Christian apostles and evangelists realised it, and then perhaps 
he knows what religious certainty means. But the meaning 
and measure of certainty in that region are very different from 
the meaning and measure of certainty in that world of under- 
standing in which so large a part of the better human life is 
now passed. And we do not hesitate to say that, quite apart 
from the intrinsic difficulties of religious «questions, one 
of the chief bewilderments of modern life in relation to 
religion is this,--that men have learnt most of their tests of 
certainty in a region which is not spiritual at all, and in which 
certainty hardly involves the inward judgment of the true man, 
but only, at most, a kind of shadow of the man. 
we go deeper in knowledye, this stage may pass away. 
men will one day learn to trace up the principles involved in the 
superficial problems which occupy us so much now into the 
deeper world of true spirit. But we very much doubt whether 
all the present unreality which arises in relation to things 
spiritual, from the finite weights and measures and the mechani- 
cal tests of accuracy to which so many of our thoughts are sub- 
jected in the world in which so much of our lives is spent, is 
one for which men are themselves wholly responsible. A certain 
amount of shadow appears to be necessarily cast on the true 
spirit of man, by the rapid growth in relative importance of his 
practical understanding. Still, true men will do all in their 
power to hasten the time when the understanding itself shall 
become as spiritual, as it is now in essence carnal. 
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“ABOUT BEING WELL-INFORMED.” 

OR a great part of my life, I (or “we,” if the plural may add 
dignity and weight to my beginning), suffered under a 
modest conviction that I was a very ill-informed person. There 
Were so many hard words round me, that all the paths of know- 
ledge seemed as no thoroughfare to my understanding. Some- 
thing of Greek I had learned, and of Latin,—pleasant, old, 
umbrageous regions of literature not then threatened with dis- 
afforesting, wherein the mind might browse with much satisfac- 
ton, and, as I yet think, to some profit; but with all the modern 


unable to cope. Political questions I could not fathom. If I 
drank of the lucid fount of Law, my head grew muddled, and I 
asked if the drainage was right. When a legal argument rose 
in the House, I could not understand how it was that all the 
lawyers who voted with the Tories held one legal opinion, 
and those who went for the Whigs another. Medicine met 
me with an astounding jargon, which had none of the 
English that my simple faculties might grasp, yet failed 
to remind me of any classics I had read. About science, 
above all, I felt that I was bound to know something. Did 
I not read everywhere that everybody did,—that propositions 
in which I could not detect the smallest meaning, or the merest 
grammar, were recognised facts of existence, as much as that two 
and two make four ? I wonder if two and two do make four. Men 
of late have overproved everything so much, that I find myself 
sometimes daringly speculating in bed whether, after all, the 
Sun does not go round the Earth, instead of letting the earth go 
round it. It looks as if it did, 1 am sure. Suppose that there 
should one day be a great collapse of wisdom, and that all our 
most established facts should at one fell swoop be shown to be 
entirely wrong. How great would be the yerws ev Adaveerosoy! 
And I do not in the least see why it should not happen. But 
to return. Science, | was ashamed to feel, beat me more than 
all other studies. I could remember the distance of 
anything from the earth, and at times secretly, but firmly, 
believed that nobody really knew. 1 used to wander out at 
night, and look up to— 


never 


“The Royal Heaven’s immeasurable plain, 
And the unnumbered stars’ bright company,” 

and grow rebellious towards the canons of these fellow-men of 
mine, crawling like me between heaven and earth, and measured. 
like me, in the teeth of all their wisdom, by the span of three- 
score and ten tiny years. Who and what were they, to cramp 
this mystic Universe by a six-foot rule, and to vulgarise the 
Infinite? I believed that the philosophers had not made all 
their discoveries (as they said that they had), for the benefit of 
mankind, but for something to do. My mind began to assume 
towards these self-appointed monitors of the race the attitude 
of Betsy Prig to Sairey Gamp, when too much “ Mrs. Harris ” 
brought her fairly to bay. Nowhere in the range of language 
do I remember anything more epic, more human, more dramatic, 
than those awful words by which the yoke of years was broken 
ina moment. ‘I don’t believe there’s no such person.” 

I was very ill-informed, indeed. I rushed to elementary 
books in secret shame, but the most elementary of them 
assumed in me a knowledge for the absence of which I blushed. 
The “ three M’s” of my infancy, Mangnall, Markham, Mareett, 
were all beyond me. With more advanced teachers, I was 
hopeless. 1 could grapple with an intricate construction of 
Thucydides, but not with Tinfoil, Worrison, ef hoe genus omne. 
To deal with their obscure passages, | had neither “ crib” 
nor dictionary. All these wise men, I am told, hold very 
different opinions, and fight about them fiercely. But [lumped 
them all together in my unchastened thought. If I could 
ever follow a sentence of one of them, I felt that I should hold 
the key to all. But I never could. Yet wherever I went—at 
dinner-tables and in country houses—I might hear these 
mysteries glibly talked about, when the game and the horses 
had been well discussed, and seemed alone in my ignorance. 
Did all the fine ladies and ali the rising youth really understand 
all these things, which seemed so hopelessly dark to me ; or was 
it possible—could it be—that they only “made _ believe?” 
Journalism did not help me. Perhaps, I thought, if I begin by 
reading through the leading articles of the Jupiter every morn- 
ing, and not putting them down till I have mastered them, I 
may improve. At first I was hopeful, for I found that if I 
took to analysing the periods, their construction puzzled me 
very much. So [ hoped that I had found there a grammar for 
this strange tongue which I wanted to be able to read. But I 
soon broke down. Do what I would, out of nine-tenths of the 
wilderness of words I could compress or distil no definite mean- 
ing whatsoever. I got general ideas of what it was all about, 
and that was all. And not always that. It was the same 
with poetry. I took up the poet Whiting, determined, at all 
events, to understand him, for I had a great, though anachroni- 
eal, love of verse, and I knew my Scott, and my Byron, and my 
Macaulay’s lays by heart. But at least | knew that they were 
not poetry, for they were too simple; and there was no use in 
poetry unless it puzzled one, at least foratime. How other- 





developments of (alas poor word !) English, I believed myself 


wise could it improve the mind, and in‘roluce me to the well- 
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informed? I hada sneaking regard for Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, who had simple things to say, and said them simply ; 
but I owned that it was very shallow of me. They feel it them- 
selves, so much so that one of them, the American, writes a 
sonnet to the other, and abuses the higher poesy, which rhymers 
like these cannot grasp. He talks enviously of 
“ The howling dervishes of song, 
Who craze the brain with their delirious dance.”’ 

Think of the audacity of it! Why, the very thing I needed 
was to have my brain properly crazed. Then I should be well- 
informed, and, after a time, understand wisdom,—perhaps, 
later on, even enter into a controversy about molecules, or some- 
thing else really useful. So I shut myself up, tied a towel round 
my head, and drank green tea, and went in for Whiting. I knew 
that I should suffer at first, but when the shore was won, I 
should not count the billows. I consorted with a very well- 
informed man, whom I had known at college, Impey, of St. 
Nil’s, and talked to him of Whiting, whom he admired as much 
as his lofty mind allowed him to admire anybody. ‘To Impey, 
the deepest philosophy was as child’s-play, and he proved the 
composition of the soul, or its substitute, every month in the 
“ Agnostic.” The worst of it was that, as he thus made his 
living (having to live, like humbler beings), he was by the 
necessity of the thing obliged to prove it differently every 
time, which was very trying for his disciples, making him more 
difficult to follow than Revelation, on which a few of the weaker 
among them at last fell back, becoming content and restful at 
once, which was both annoying and wrong. For if we consent 
to be content and restful, what becomes of Progress and the 
“ Agnostic?” There being no life beyond, the Impeyites justly 
argue that we should get all the trouble we can out of this 
one, for the sake o: our suecessors. As to Whiting, how- 
ever, Impey did not think much of poets, but admitted 
that Whiting was one. I asked if he always understood hin. 
He merely smiled, seeing no difficulty. Could he explain 
him? That, of course, he said depended on my capacity 
for understanding the explanation. This was bitter, and went 
home all the more because I felt, having read Impey, that it 
would be harder to follow than the original. Yet Impey and 
I had taken a first at Oxbridge together. How—oh ! how—had 
he become so well-informed, while I had sunk into a fool? I 
chose a blank-verse page from the poet, making it scan as well 
as I could, and I read it to Impey, with all the emphasis I could 
command, line by line, backwards, and upwards from the 
bottom, finishing at the top. He smoked and listened, asked 
me when it was over, what difficulty 1 found in it, and ex- 
plained it all. I thanked him humbly, and said, “Oh, yes,” 
having by this time a glimmering of the fact that, if you do 
not understand a thing, you may be reputed quite as well- 
informed by saying that you do, and avoiding particulars. As 
I had read the passage backwards, I knew that if I could have 
found the words I could have explained it as well as Impey, and 
from that hour I doubted him. Heresy grows fast, when doubt 
is once admitted. But I then and there abandoned Whiting. 
When, some time afterwards, a friend of mine, who had met 
him at dinner and been charmed with his urbanity, said 
enthusiastically, “ You would never think he was a poet” :— 
“‘Not from his poetry,” I answered, gloomily. And the 
repartee was considered good at the time. 

Was [really getting hold of the key ? Was the venerable Solo- 
mon, after all, as good a man as any of the staff of the “ Agnostic,” 
with his good-humoured views of the exceeding silliness of this 
life? ‘ Are we all on the wrong tack,” I asked myself, “in in- 
sisting on making it so fearfully and wonderfully in earnest, in 
season and out of season (forgetting the cld warning against 
early rising and the “ bread of carefulness ’’), in knocking our 
heads against all sorts of walls of our own building, and solving 
the big problems, which are just the same as they always were, 
for the benefit of those of the next generation who shall be 
on the staff of their “ Agnostic,” and will have to solve 
them all over again, in the same way and other words, or in the 
same words and another way?” Forthe great beauty of “ cere- 
bral moleculism ”—I have just invented that expression, and it 
sounds very well, though it means nothing—is that from the 
same premisses, as thereby expressed, we may draw opposite 
conclusions with equal force and perspicuity. Though I have 
struggled hard, since the date of which I have been writ- 
ing, to become well informed, and feel that I may have, 
at all events, partially succeeded, I own that I think it 
must be very much easier to write the language of molecul- 


ism, when once its dictionary has been mastered, ¢ 
read what has been written, Only moleculists understand it 
which makes it seem difficult to the outsider. But then who 
° = ate ss » WO 
cares to write but for the initiated? What is it to the doctor 
who has all cures at his fingers’ ends—though, if he hag a cold 
coming, he goes to his rival in the local practice to ask if he is 
threatened with typhus, and being assured that he is not (by 
the authority which on any other case he rightly considers 
valueless), goes home and takes no medicine, but waits ti] the 
cold is gone—what is it to him, I say, when he issues a 
pamphlet on cerebral disease for the benefit of the public, that 
only his initiated can translate him when he says that the 
“effusion of hamatin and hematosin into the lymphatic 
sheaths, capillary dilatations, atheroma, and_ infarctions” 
(Oh! what can an infarction be?) are the signs of that 
disease ? What sets, what cliques, we all are, and all live in! 
When we are young, we look on “ well-informed” people with awe 
andenvy. As we grow older, we ask ourselves what on earth we 
mean by it ¥—whether to be well-informed is not, in our eyes, to 
know the things that we know, another version of the “ orthodoxy 
which is my doxy,”’ and if the constant reader of the “Thespis” 
or the “ Pegasus,” who can tell you all that is going on, one in 
every provincial theatre, and the other in every racing-stable in 
Eneland, has not as much right (and in his heart uses it, too) 
to look down on Impey, of St. Nil’s, for knowing nothing on 
earth about these things, as Impey has to regard him, as he 
does, as an altogether inferior being, the nearer to our common 
ancestor the catarrhine ape in proportion to his ignorance of 
molecules. If, in grave and thoughtful earnest, some of us 
come to believe that there is no higher provable purpose in this 
world than to live straight, and to do our neighbour no harm, 
while aiding him in the struggle to the best of our little power, 
which has the better right to laugh at the other, Impey or the 
constant reader? It is well to have an interest in life; and as 
the first has his, so too has the second. But Impey’s specula- 
tions, on what he admits he cannot know, shake the faith and 
repose of many a yearning soul, and therein, be he tenfold right 
in his melancholy creed, they work clear harm in the one world 
he believes in. If there really prove some day to be another, 
where the first shall be last and the last first, which will stand 
best, I wonder, the constant reader, or Impey, of St. Nil’s? Itisa 
very curse of the time that half the world must needs “ think,” 
which is not so easy as it sounds. When the inevitable “ Finis” 
comes to be written up, many and many an Impey, I take it, 
will find that, like Lord Dundreary, he only “ thank he thunk,” 
after all. It is no bad thing to accept a more modest part, and 
to rest content with observing. Observation is all the thought 
that most of us can attain to. But we may decline to accept 
“thinkers” at their own curious and _ self-satisfied valua- 
tion. 


han to 


How first it dawned upon me that the solution of the Informa- 
tion difficulty might be found in the remark of Sir John Vesey 
—lineal descendant of old Solomon—* All humbug; humbug, 
upon my soul!” was in this wise. When a youngster, fresh 
from college, admiring knowledge and reverent of facts, but 
better acquainted with tennis and racquets than with less exact 
sciences, I dined at my father’s table with the late Mr. Strap. 
The party was small, but he was great. There were “our- 
selves,” and with us my keen college friend, Jack Hardhed, of 
Bluenose, who even then knew more facts than any man else 
had ever known, and came on purpose to meet the Historian of 
Civilisation. Open-mouthed we sat, and listened to the 
oracle, my father included, who in his quiet way had, I think, 
more true knowledge than greater men; but was wont to hold 
his tongue and listen, with a quaint and courteous smile, which 
puzzled people till they knew him, and when they did, made 
them rather uncomfortable. It gave them an uneasy notion 
that he was finding them out. The oracle had not then so far 
advanced with him. In the course of a conversation in which 
Strap laid down the law about everything—my father smiling, 
and passing the wine, Hardhed, respectful and reverent at first, 
scratching his head at last and fidgeting on his chair, as if 
anxious to “cut in,” the rest of us awe-struck and admiring,— 
somebody mentioned a new dictionary with approval. “It is a 
good book,” said the oracle. “It is one of the few dictionaries 
which I have read through with pleasure.” 'The pause which 
followed this remark was terrible. The idea at once conjured 
up by the mind, of a student who was in the habit of reading 
dictionaries from A to O, all other learning apart, and had 





liked a few of them, was, to speak with simplicity, tremendous. 
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I have never forgotten the moral they conveyed, and have 
1 ed ever since, on all men cf information, with a jaundiced 
e Tom Batsvus. 
eye. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>—_- 
sUGAR BOUNTIES AND RETALIATORY DUTIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of Saturday week appeared an article 
which, whilst candidly admitting certain difficulties in the 
imposition of a duty in England to countervail the bounty 
given in France and Austria, ended with a sarcasm upon the 
argument, that if we retaliate against foreign bounties on sugar 
by import duties, we may also have to retaliate by import duties 
against other artificial means of encouraging production, such 
as the grant of land to immigrants, which has for its object and 
result the production of corn. 

Will you allow me to ask two questions 2? First,—Is not the 
opinion intimated in the article referred to founded on the notion 
that, of the different advantages which facilitate and cheapen pro- 
duction in foreign countries, there is one class, which we may call 
natural, against which it is not right to retaliate by an import 
duty; and another class, which we may call artificial, against 
which it is right so to retaliate ? 

Again, a further question. In which of the two classes 
is each of the following conditions to be placed? ‘They 
areall of them means by which foreign producers are or may 
be enabled to out-sell their competitors. Better climate; 
better soil, by nature; better scil, by cultivation; more numer- 
ous, more able, and more energetic population; population in- 
creased by State-paid immigration; good government; light 
and just taxation ; education by the State; propinquity to the 
market; good roads, railways and harbours made and main. 
tained by the State; bounties on cultivation in the shape of 
grants of land; State subsidies to carriers; withholding of 
natural advantages from competitors, e.g., the French export 
duty on rags, or an export duty on coals in England; direct 
exemption from general taxation, such as has been proposed to 
be made in favour of the growth of sugar in New Zealand ; 
indirect bounties, such as the sugar bounties in France and 
Austria; direct bounties, such as the French bounties on ship- 
ping; protective import duties in the foreign country. 

Before admitting that retaliatory duties are admissible in the 
case of the French and Austrian sugar bounties, I think we 
have a right to ask in which of the above cases retaliation is to 
be admitted, and in which it is not; and what is the reason for 
the difference ? -I am, Sir, &c., FREE-TRADER. 

(Our answer is suggested by the principle we laid down, that 
Free-trade means the full and free development of natural ad- 
vantages for the benefit of the human race at large. Hence, 
wherever an attempt is made tending only to open up these 
natural advantages, by overcoming only the initial difficulty 
of getting them to work, by a method, moreover, which 
cannot keep them at work unless they can stand in their 
own strength,—and this is the case of assisted emigration,— 
we should think it wholly contrary to Free-trade principles 
to-attempt any counter-action. But when the attempt is made 

‘to disturb permanently the natural exchange of the produce of 
‘these natural advantages by artificial means, we hold that such an 
attempt at counter-action is, at least in principle, consistent with 
Free-trade principles. Of course, it is often a fine question to 
which of the two categories any particular policy belongs. But 
it is hardly a question to which of the two the Sugar Bounties 
‘belong. —Ep. Syectator.] 





THE CONDITION OF MACEDONIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—You were kind enough, in your issue of last Saturday, to 
publish a few lines from me on the present condition of Mace- 
donia. I regret to trouble you again so soon, but I am anxious 
that your readers should have an opportunity of making them- 
sélves acquainted with the contents of a letter from Macedonia 
which has reached me this morning. You will see that it fur- 
aishes shocking details of the wholesale deportations of 
Christians which are now taking place in that province. The 
writer, whose communication is dated Kupruli (Veless), 
November 30th, says :— 

“You, perhaps, have already heard of the awful state of things in 
these parts. Military law is used as a cloak to cover up a multitude 





of cruelties. Several car-loads of women and children have been 
sent off from here to Salonica. The following is an example of 
the way things are done :—Some years ago, one Christo Chenkar was 
murdered. His son made complaint to the Court, and accused a 
certain Turk of being the murderer; whereupon he was himself 
arrested, sent to Salonica, and imprisoned for a year and more. Upon 
being released, he returned home ; but after a few weeks he went to 
Servia, where he still is. Some weeks ago, the local authorities re- 
quired his relatives te bring him back within fifteen days. Failing 
to do this, all the members of the family, and all connected with 
them by marriage—seven families, in all, numbering forty souls— 
were arrested, and sent to Salonica. It is said that they have been 
sent into exile for six months. A short time ago, the greater part of 
a neighbouring village—male and female, old and young—were 
arrested and sent to Salonica, because a Turk was found murdered 
in agareen near by. As to the other cases, the only accusation I 
can hear of is that some relative or other is in Bulgaria or Servia. 
Children have died in the train, men have died from the beatings they 
have received, blind women have been sent into exile, &c. Some 300 
souls have been taken from this town and from the surrounding 
villages.” 

The following is a copy of a telegram, dated December 3rd, 
which has been sent from Salonica to his Holiness the Exarch 
at Constantinople :— 

““ Whereas some members of our households went some time since 
to Servia and Bulgaria and settled there for business purposes, the 
Government have taken us—163 persons—from our homes in the 
town of Kupruli (Veless), and under escort sent us to Salonica and 
Kezzambria, in this wintry weather. We are sure that our gracious 
Sultan would not like to have us die from hunger and cold. We there- 
fore beg your Holiness to entreat the Sublime Porte that an order be 
issued as soon as possible for our return home.” 


I feel certain that it is only necessary to call Lord Granville’s 
attention to these cruel and arbitrary proceedings, in order to 
ensure that steps shall at once be taken at Constantinople to 
remonstrate with the Porte on its conduct in thus again defying 
the sentiments of the civilised world. It should be remembered 
that the great majority of the poor exiles have never been 
accused of any offence, and that many women and children, as 
well as not a few aged and infirm persons, are among those 
who have already been forcibly removed to Asia Minor and to 
Tripoli.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Cuesson. 





HOW TO PUT DOWN RITUALISM. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—In your article on “ Ritualism and the Law,” you refer 
to the means of putting down Ritualism. Surely the shortest 
is to change the word “ second” into the word “sixth,” in the 
Ornaments Rubric. On this the whole hangs. The First 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. enjoined Ritualism, the second for- 
bad it. And as long as the clause of our Act of Uniformity 
directs us to conform to the first book, so long you must have 
honest Ritualists within the Church, and so long it is unjust to 
say that they ought to go out.—I am, Sir, &c., Simrex, 
IRISH LANDLORDS & CONTINENTAL LANDLORDS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to ask “ A County Magistrate ” a few 
“plain questions ?” If the landlords in “'Tuscany and other 
places ” share the loss on bad years with their tenants, do they 
not also share the profit of good years? Does “A County 
Magistrate’ expect Irish landlords to suffer only loss? 

lf a farm was let—as many have been, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago—when prices were low, and the tenant has had many 
prosperous seasons, why should the landlord be considered un- 
just or harsh if he does not share in the loss of the lean years, 
when he asked for no share of the profit of the fat years ?—1 
am, Sir, &c., Op IRELAND. 


THE “PALL MALL” AND MR. BENCE JONES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.,’’) 
Sir,—A leading article in the Pall Mull Gazette of the 2lst 
inst. appears to quote Mr. Bence Joues’s statement that if the 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended he could have got 
labourers, as a specimen of the extravagant selfishness of the 
landlord view. “This is even more extraordinary,” the writer 
tells us, after giving Mr. Bence Jones’s assertion, “than Mr. 
Plunket’s regret that so strong a step was not taken, for the 
sake of getting ten or eleven worthless and mischievous rascals 
out of the country.” That is, L suppose, it is extraordinary 
that any man should wish so violent a measure to be taken on 
ground so inadequate as his own personal interests. It seems 
as if, on the one hand, it was the question whether the Lisselan 
estate should, or should not, be well managed; and on the 
other, whether Ireland should be constitutionlly governed ? 
Surely such a tone is utterly unjust. I cannot imagine a 
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better concrete summary of the strongest arguments for coercion 
than the statement that it would have enabled a landlord to 
get labourers. It is another way of saying that the measure 
desired would have set free a number of people to follow their 
own inclinations, in a case where it is eminently to the interest 
of the community that they should follow their own inclina- 
tions. I can conceive that the belief that coercion would have 
had this effect should be mistaken ; but that, being true, it should 
be set aside as a preposterous irrelevance, that it should 
be granted that a few men have this power of frightening 
others, throughout a whole country, from honest work, and yet 
that this concession should not be supposed to strengthen the 
argument for bringing extra-legal power to confront their 
illegal power,—this seems to me a stranger instance of party 
bias, of the spirit that invariably takes sides against authority, 
than Mr. Bence Jones’s speech—even if it were, as the writer in 
the Pall Mall seems to suppose,a mere assertion about his 
own interests, and not the interests of a nation—would afford of 
the spirit of class selfishness, against which the Pall Mall Gazette 
and you, Sir, have raised so strenuous and, till lately I have 
thought, so generous a protest.—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. 

THE CRIMES OF REBELLIOUS INSIGNIFICANCE. 

[To THE Eb!tor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—The fierce bitterness of defeated demand for recognition 
and sympathy—issuing in resolve that they who will not feel 
with us, or feel for us, shall be forced to feel by us—may, you 
suggest, have driven coarser natures even to homicide. With 
spirits of softer mould, might not the issue have been suicide ?— 
“The only art her sins to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To bring repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom,—is to die.” 

And to others also, forlorn in other manners, there may many 
times have seemed to be the same one way left them for com- 
pelling the sympathy which they could not win, Few—in 
“Caleb Williams,” I think it is—would be satisfied with the re- 
ception given to the tidings of their own deaths. Few of us 
realise how small and slight a circling upon the world’s waters 
would be raised by the pebble of our own self-effacement, that 
self-effacement which to ourselves would be the blotting-out of 
all earth and sky. I have often thought that snicide may thus 
have been the joint outcome of bafiled crave for sympathy, and 
of self-conceited simplicity, of fond hope and fancy that in that 
way the sympathy could not but be secured. If this he so, 
doubtless the number of such suicides would be largely multi- 
plied by the loss of that “sky above, and an Almighty Father 
looking down from it,” whose unfastidious ear is supposed to 
be ever open even to “ poor, gaunt Hephzibah,” in “ The House 
of the Seven Gables,” and her “ O God, our Father! are we 
not thy children? Have mercy on us!”’—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Selby Viewrage, F. W. Harver. 

CHRISTMAS CRUELTY. 
[TO THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sirn,—Your correspondent “8.” is quite right in saying that 
suffering is in many cases the result of ignorance; but un- 
fortunately for the turkeys, he would furnish us with an addi- 
tional example of it. The cruelty of the method of killing them 
which he misdescribes either exists only in his own imagina- 
tion, or in the clumsiness of the operator. Your correspondent 
can have no practical experience of the various ways of killing 
poultry. That which he refers to is the simplest and most 
merciful, and is very largely practised in many parts of the 
country. The beak is opened, and a penknife driven through 
the roof of the mouth into the brain, and death is almost 
immediate. There is no necessity for slitting the tongue, as 
the bird is thoroughly bled from the wound in the mouth. As 
for the decapitation which “8.” recommends, I have myself 
seen a headless fowl stagger about for some seconds, so that it 


Pry 


cannot be relied upon as either a painless or instantaneous 
mode of death.—I am, Sir, &c., Diyy. 


, 
BOOKS. 
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THE POWER OF SOUND* 
AmonG the regions over which Science is eagerly waiting to 
extend her sovereignty, none is more alluring than the domain 





* The Power of Sound. By Edmund Gurney, late Fellow of Trinity College, 


of wsthetics, The physiology and psychology of Art present 
a series, or rather a labyrinth of problems whose interest, but 
also whose complexity, increases at every step. Such advance 
as has yet been made has been the result of physiological, rather 
than of psychological inquiries. No works, at least, which deal 
with what may be called the philosophy of the subject can he 
described as comparable in importance to the Ton-empfine 
dungen of Helmholtz for the physical groundwork of the per- 
ception of music, or to Darwin’s Origin of Man for the genesis 
of delight in special modifications both of sound, colour, and 
form. But for the most part, the researches of these great men 
bear only indirectly on strictly artistic problems, and amone 
the writers who have discussed these more fully, we find our. 
selves too often obliged to choose between methods of treatment 
defective in two different ways. On the one hand, we have a 
school, of which Mr. Herbert Spencer may be taken as the 
most eminent type, which discusses these problems in a strictly 
scientific spirit, but with a comparatively feeble power of 
actually realising the pleasures which Art is intended to convey,. 
And Art, so to speak, is a web so inextricably woven of emotional 
as well as rational elements, that no logical acuteness can 
compensate for the lack of natural sensibilities in the observer, 
On the other hand, we have a school, brilliantly represented 
by Mr. Ruskin for the arts of painting and architecture, and of 
which, in the domain of music, Wagner forms the most con- 
spicuous type,—a school amply provided with the necessary 
sensibilities, but not able, perhaps not even anxious, to give 
a strictly logical presentation and arrangement to the mass of 
emotion with which it is inspired. The utterances of critics of 
this school will be interesting and suggestive, so far as they deal 
with the subjective experiences of the individual; but as soon 
as they attempt to generalise, they are apt to become confused 
and misleading. 

The volume before us has succeeded, we think, to an unusual 
degree in avoiding these opposite dangers. The author's 
logical faculty is undeniable, and at the same time the book 
affords abundant evidence of a vivid, though, perhaps, a highly 
idiosyncratic appreciation of Art in more than one direction. 
The book covers a wider ground than its title indicates. The 
preface states that its chief object is “to examine, in sucha 
way as a person without special technical knowledge may 
follow, the general elements of musical structure, and the 
nature, sources, and varieties of musical effect; and, by the 
light of that inquiry, to mark out clearly the position of musie, 
in relation to the faculties and feelings of the individual, to the 
other arts, and to society at large.” But this inquiry, on Mr. 
Gurney’s method, necessitates much preliminary discussion on 
Art in a more general form; and a chapter, for instance, on 
“The Elements of a Work of Art,” which appears to us to be 
among the most original parts of the book, has as much reference 
to the other arts as to music. 

Such a discussion is the more interesting, inasmuch as Art in 
general has for the most part been treated of by critics whose 
specialty was some form of viswal art, and who have too often 
regarded music in something of the spirit amusingly shown by 
a biographer of Lessing whom Mr. Gurney quotes :— 

“A gentleman of ability and eminence tells us of Lessing’s not 

being able to endure music, which obliged him to ‘rush out into the 
air, in order to breathe freely ;’ and naively continues, ‘ How far, if 
at all, this curious physical fact might have influenced his opinion 
on the subject, we cannot tell. It is probable that a treatise by 
Lessing on the science of Sound and the art of Music would have 
given us another occasion for admiring his immense erudition, the 
vigour of his criticism, and the clearness of his conclusions.” 
This piece of simplicity is but an extreme instance of the con- 
fusion of mind with which the subject of musie is surrounded. 
Euthusiasts and systematisers alike have failed to realise how 
many interweaving strains of emotion have to be disentangled, 
how much delicate psychological analysis has to be performed, 
before this most fascinating, but most perplexing, of the Arts 
can be induced to surrender even the outworks of her inex- 
pressible secret. 

We would willingly follow Mr. Gurney, chapter by chapter, 
through his manifold trains of argument, but space will not 
permit of anything more than a brief indication of a few points 
of interest on which his view either is entirely original, or 
develops existing theories in a novel manner. Thus, for instance, 
he insists on the existence of developed melody in two dimei- 
sions ; as being (that is to say) essentially the resultant of two 
factors, not merely of notes in pitch to which rhythmic adjust- 
ment supplies a mere framework, but (in every case) of just 
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that particular set of time-relations in simultaneity with just 
that particular set of pitch-relations. The chapters (vii. and 
yiii.), in which this thesis is developed contain, we think, much 
which will be found suggestive even by experienced musicians. 

Again, the author sets forth with striking originality the two 
aspects of melody, as structure and as motion,—a melodic form 

peing, as it were, an ideal motion, “ not an idealised quintessence 
of any sort of physical motion, but ideal in the primary Greek 
sense of idta, ideal as yielding a form, a unity to which all the 

arts are necessary in their respective places.” In no other 
case, in fact, do we get motion,—i.e.,a succession of parts, formed 
into complete, organic wholes,—organic in the scientific sense 
that every part is indispensable to every other. But this ideal 

motion our author distinguishes with care from actual physical 
motion ; avoiding thus, or rather directly attacking, the tendency 
of Helmholtz to rest the characteristic effects of music on 
analogies to or adumbrations of physical motion, and inci- 
dentally exposing the confusion involved in such a conception 
as visible music (as set forth, for instance, by Professors Perry 
and Ayrton). Visible motions may be as rhythmic as anything 
else can be, but since they lack the other indispensable element 
of definite pitch-relation, they can never, like melodic notes, 
form an organic whole,—a series, that is to say, the successive 
items of which are mutually indispensable. Among other novel 
points, we may call attention to the account of the relations of 
harmony to melody in chapter xi., and the suggested explana- 
tion (p. 273) of the distinction of character between major and 
minor keys. 

Mr. Gurney’s discussion on the “ Origin of Music” (chapter 
vi, and elsewhere) is among the most interesting, if not, 
perhaps, among the most convincing, portions of the 
work, He holds that the only basis yet suggested which is 
in any way adequate or consonant with the facts of musical 
emotion, lies in Mr. Darwin’s theory of the primeval use of song 
and musical sounds in association with sexual passion in the 
animal world :— 

“ And while the theory,” he says (page 361), “in its invocation of 

the strongest of all primitive passions, as germs for the marvellously 
sublimated emotions of developed music, seems not only adequate, 
but unique in its adequacy, to account generally for the power of those 
emotions, it further connects itself in the most remarkable manner 
with the fact, which attentive examination of musical experience more 
and more brings home to us, that music is perpetually felt as strongly 
emotional, while defying all attempts to analyse the experience, or to 
define it, even in the most general way, in terms of definite emotions. 
If we press close, so to speak, and try to force our feelings into 
declaring themselves in definite terms, a score of them may seem 
pent up and mingled together and shooting across each other— 
triumph and tenderness, surprise and certainty, yearning and fulfil- 
ment—but all the while the essential magic seems to be at an 
infinite distance behind them all, and the presentation to be 
not a subjective jumble, but a perfectly distinct object, pro- 
ductive (in a thousand minds, it may be, at once) of a perfectly 
distinct, though unique and undefinable affection. This is precisely 
what is explained, if we trace the strong, undefinable affection to a 
gradual fusion and transfiguration of such overmastering and pervading 
passions as the ardours and desires of primitive loves ; and it is in re- 
ference to these passions of all others, both through their own 
possessing nature and from the extreme antiquity which they permit 
us to assign to their associative influence, that a theory of fusion and 
transfiguration in connection with a special range of phenomena 
Seems possible and plausible. The problem is, indeed, a staggering 
one, by what alchemy abstract forms of sound, however unique and 
definite, and however enhanced in effect by the watching of their 
evolution moment by moment, are capable of transformation into 
phenomena charged with feeling, and yet in whose most characteristic 
impressiveness separate feelings seem as fused and lost as the colours 
in a ray of white light; but at any rate, the suggested theory of 
association is less oppressive to the speculative mind than the every- 
day facts of musical experience would be, in the absence of such a 
far-reaching explanation of them.’’ 
Mr. Gurney, however, defines distinctly the precise part 
of the ground which such an explanation covers; he shows 
that it supplies us (so to speak) with a large emotional reser- 
voir to draw on, but does not go a step towards explaining the 
conditions for tapping it. It will help us to understand in a 
general way why music is essentially delightful, but not at all 
how it happens that one melodic form will interest and delight 
us, while another, though differing, apparently, in a very shght 
degree, will leave us wholly unmoved and cold. 

How Mr. Gurney approaches this second half of the problem 
of the origin of music, we cannot here detail. It must be 

enough to say that he holds—as we in this journal have always 
held—that the development theory has not as yet come near 
to explaining the rise of the wsthetic capacities, either in 
animals or man, from the auditory hairs of some crustaceans 


which vibrate to a particular note, to the congenital differ- 





ence of aural structure which may make one chiid in a family 
dead to music, and another a Rossini or a Mozart. 

Much of the earlier portion of Mr. Gurney’s book is unques- 
tionably difficult reading. The latter part, after the establish- 
ment of fundamental principles is completed, becomes easier 
and more flowing. The chapters, for instance, on “The Two 
Ways of Hearing Music,” on “ Music as Impressive and Music 
as Expressive,” on “Song,” on “ Opera,” and on “ Musical 
Criticism,” may be read with great interest, some of them 
even with great amusement, by persons without special training 
of any kind. The last two chapters named contain a large 
infusion of an element which is often visible even in the more 
recondite parts of the work,—namely, a most original vein of 
humour, full of quaint surprises, and rising sometimes into a kind 
of saturnine simplicity which makes it the most trenchant of 
controversial weapons. 

It would require much more space than we have at our com- 
mand even to touch on all the topics discussed in this singularly 
full and suggestive treatise. But before concluding this notice, 
we must say a few words as to the style in which the book is 
written. Mr. Gurney appears to us to have a greater power of 
expression than of exposition. The arrangement of his ideas 
is eminently logical, and the language in which they are clothed 
is always definite and impressive. Often, indeed, it is even 
masterly, and develops a kind of sinewy eloquence as far removed 
as possible from the stilted raptures of the ordinary art-critic of 
our day. But, on the other hand, we miss throughout the book 
one eminent merit of a philosophic style,—the laboriously- 
achieved lucidity, the clearness, so to speak, of sentences de- 
fecated by repeated deposits of all non-essential matter, which 
contributes more than anything else to the rapid diffusion of 
new and complex ideas. Or perhaps a juster way of character- 
ising what is at once a strength and a weakness in the remark- 
able book before us, may be to say that its utterances, though 
unfailingly logical, never produce the impression of being im- 
personal; that the style seems constantly to indicate an indi- 
viduality, rigidly restrained, but powerful enough to tinge with 
its own character the very processes of thought. 

Some feeling of this kind makes us hesitate to accord implicit 
adhesion to many of the less familiar views which the book 
advances,—makes us anticipate that they will have to undergo 
searching discussion, and to be regarded from many different 
stand-points, before they take their place as fully accredited 
elements in such a scientific theory of art as that which they 
adumbrate, and towards which they contribute in no small degree. 
But there need be no reservation in the welcome which we give 
to the book as a whole. It may be a book to be disputed over, 
but it is a book which disputants on every side will need atten- 
tively to ponder. Psychologically and wsthetically—and, we 
would add, physiologically also—it is a book which makes a 
distinct forward step; and if (as we gather from the preface) 
this is Mr. Gurney’s first production, he has certainly made 
his entry into literature with a work of unusual originality and 


power. 





SOUTH AMERICA.* 
Tue old saying about Italy has hitherto applied with as 
much justice to the regions recently visited by Mr. Gallenga, 
and which he describes in this work in surely the very 
best English ever written by any foreigner, except 
perhaps, Mazzini. The South-American Republics have 
been little more than “a geographical expression,” even to 
those among us who have suffered heavily, or who are 
at present undergoing that process, in “ Argentines.” Many 
books have, indeed, been written about those semi-fabulous 
places, but they are books for the most part unreadable, and 
the subject has hitherto been unattractive. “Hang it,” said 
an irate speculator, on being questioned respecting the pre- 
cise situation on the map of Minas Geraes, “you need not 
know where amine is, to go a mucker into it!’’ And so, “ Hang 
it,” the general reader of newspapers may be supposed to have 
said, “ one need not know where these places are, though they 
do put them in the telegraphic summary!” There is no such 
excuse for the general reader, henceforth ; here are the South- 
American Republics brought home to him as familiarly as the 
Swiss Cuntons, and the question of the dispute between Peru 
and Chili so plainly stated, with so much pith and picturesque- 
ness, that the reader, who will probably open the book in a 
merely perfunctory attitude of mind, closes it in that 
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of a partisan of Chili. Not that Mr. Gallenga altogether 
“plumps” for Chili; he finds a good deal of fault with the 
winning belligerent, and he is evidently afraid to commit 
himself to a declaration of belief that her intentions are 
altogether virtuous; but still, after all his fault-finding, and 
that sagacious modification of judgment in view of possible 
eventualities which marks the skilled special correspondent, he 
sums up with the following :—“ Chili has for several years won 
the reputation of the model Republic of South America. She 
has been a_ law-abiding, God-feariug, and peace-loving 
community, allowing her people the enjoyment of all wholesome 
liberty, and so conducting her administration and ruling her 
finance as to be able in the most difficult times to fulfil her 
engagements, to insure order and prosperity at home, and 
maintain her credit abroad. It is only natural to look upon 
her wise conduct throughout the past as a pledge of her equally 
prudent and exemplary behaviour for the future.” 

We do not think that Mr. Gallenga satisfactorily proves his 
position, which is, that Europe, unjustly indifferent to and 
ignorant of the South-American Republics, ought to rush 
into their arms and swear eternal friendship when the 
great Guano question is settled, and M. de Lesseps has 
turned the Panama Canal into a reality. On the latter 
point, Mr. Gallenga is equally positive and picturesque; 
but while he acknowledges the pecuniary difficulties 
of the great undertaking, he seems to us to be un- 
aware that the tendency of his vivid and convincing 
sketch of the countries of which he treats, and the moral of 
his argument, are, so far as Europe and its capitalists are con- 
cerned, distinctly deterrent. About as jolly a look-out for profit- 
able investment as Eden was for domestic architecture, or as 
the Dutch ports, with their huge, empty docks, as described by 
M. Havard, the canal of which Mr. Gallenga is an enthusiastic 
advocate, would, on his own showing, and for the reasons 
which he urges, seem to us to be. He says that it is an enter- 
prise “on the importance and almost necessity of which all 
men of even average intelligence have long been thoroughly 
agreed.” That “almost” is a singularly significant word ; 
we take it that it exactly serves to condemn the scheme, in 
so far as it depends for success upon South America, in any 
other sense than that of a great patriotic venture. Not 
until it has become not “almost,” but altogether necessary; 
will Europe feel itself called upon to aid M. de Lesseps to 
“crown an existence already transcending all the glories of 
ourage, by completing the work which Columbus commenced.” 
How long it must be before “almost” is turned into “alto- 
gether,” readers of even average intelligence have only to read 
the introduction to Mr. Gallenga’s book to conjecture. After 
a scathing condemnation of the Spanish monarchy, ‘ under 
whose baneful influence nothing, either in the sovereign 
State or in its dependencies, ever throve,” the author proceeds 
‘to describe the Republics, in their blissful condition of being 
rid of the monarehy, and having rooted out the “deadly upas 
tree :—” 

“But if pure Spaniards can do no good for themselves or their 
fellow-beings at home or abroad, what can be expected of Hispano- 
Indians, a mixture in which all the faults and vices of the European 
and native American character are so blended and exaggerated as to 
bring forth whatever is worst in both? The Government of those 
South-American Republics is a strange tissue of North-American 
institutions, interwoven with the lawless practices of which the 
mother-country is endlessly setting the example. It is a theoretical 
constitutionalism, illustrated by practical pronunciamientos,—a 
scramble for power and office, a contest of persons instead of prin- 
ciples, a chaos and a pandemonium, out of which domestic and 
foreign war, peculation, bankruptcy, general miscarriage of justice, 
and want of public security, emerge as dominant evils,—now singly, 
now all at once, in a complex and formidable array For 
the present, those countries must be looked upon not as States, but as 
mere embryos of States. ..... They are mere vaporous, nebulous 
meteors, destined, perhaps, at some incalculable future periods, to 
assume the consistency and living light of genuine heavenly lumin- 
aries, but for the present only puzzling men of science, as they 
endeavour to ascertain what is their real substance, and what place 
they may be called to fill in the economy of the firmament.” 

When, in addition to this general view of the country, we find 
the author stating that the Hispano-Indian races will do no 
hard labour, that the brain-work is done by immigrants or 
passing visitors, and the manual toil by East Indian or Chinese 
coolies; that there is nothing like a settled population ; and that 
the main area of the continent is little more than a vast hunting- 
ground, with here and there a sheep-walk, we feel inclined to 
ask,—‘ And for all these ‘ reasons,’ Signor Antonio, you would 
have our ‘monies?’” That, if this great scheme is ever to 





a 
be a great reality, producing incaleulable commercial results 
the South-American Republics will count for little in its exete. 
tion, and for a very long time be affected to a comparatively 
trifling extent by its operations, are clear conclusions which 
the reader draws from Mr. Gallenga’s statements. 

Turning from this inconsistency between one of the main 
purposes of the work and the general tone of the author's 
statements, to the picturesque and personal sides of his narra- 
tive, it is not easy to overpraise Mr. Gallenga’s book. As q 
literary performance, it is most charming and enjoyable, but 
the author is sometimes betrayed into over-vehemence aud elc. 
quence somewhat too impulsive in denunciation. Here is ay 
instance. He says, in the introduction, “ Hardly any more 
cheerful intelligence reaches us from the Iberian Trang. 
atlantic world than the violent deposition or murder of 
some ill-chosen President or self-appointed Dictator, 
generally followed by the garrotting, hanging, or quartering 
of those who had a hand in his downfall, or profited by it” 
Does Mr. Gallenga mean gravely to assert that men of any of 
the “out” parties were “quartered” by any of the “in” parties, 
in any, even the wildest access of internecine hatred and 
strife, that has ever rent the Iberian Transatlantic world? 
If he does mean to assert this, it would have been well if 
he had given the authority on which so terrible a charge is 
made; if he does not, he should not have piled up the agony by 
so serious an inaccuracy, more especially as he writes with the. 
purpose of dispelling British ignorance and rectifying British 
prejudice in the case of the South-American Republics. 

Mr. Gallenga travelled rapidly, but he saw a great deal, and 
he has a happy knack of getting at what he wants to know, and 
making up his mind about it at once; he never lingers, and yet 
he is not superficial. He did not like Peru, and he made but a 
brief stay there ; the climate depressed him; the played-outed- 
ness of the place weighed upon him; but he gives us a most 
interesting description of the country, which, having been the: 
Tom Tiddler’s ground of the world in its time, and afterwards 
its manure-heap, found the latter condition as profitable as 
the former. This is a chapter of the statistics of trade—trade in 
guano, too—but it is positively picturesque. In the succeeding 
chapter the writer invites us to“ behold him at home inthe Andes!’ 
And the reader does so with the greatest pleasure, whether he 
is describing the “savage grandeur” of the scenery through 
which runs the Oroya line—which must surely be the most 
terrible and unprofitable railway in the world—or when, after 
a three days’ voyage from Callao, he lands at the terminus of 
the Great Trans-Andean Railway to Puno and the Titicaca 
Lake, and taking us with him, shows us the Poopo Lake,. 
which he calls “the heart of Peru,’ and which he depicts 
in a beautiful passage, unfortunately too long for extract 
(pages 130-2). The author’s tone when he is describing 
nature in these countries differs materially from his tone whew 
he is dealing with man, and much as he prefers Chili to Peru, 
he does not make one “ feel like” going there. His account of 
prices at Valparaiso and Santiago is itself enough to make 
even reckless people do their South-American travelling by 
deputy. South and Central Chili, although the chapters 
devoted to them are delightful reading, are evidently of the 
Sleepy-Hollow order. 

A charming description of the thirty-six hours’ voyage ina 
steamer through the Strait of Magellan intervenes between the 
author's account of his stay in Chili and his visits to the “ Cities 
of the Plate.” He conveys a singularly vivid impression of the 
grandeur and solemnity of the Strait. Again we must refer 
our readers to the book; in pages 247-8 they will find a sketch 
of Long Reach, of which the author says :— 

“ We went through such a succession of amazingly grand and weird 
scenery, as struck dumb with awe not only the most frivolous and 
loquacious among our educated fellow-passengers, not only a French 
high-born lady whohad been complaining that ‘she could see nothing jolt 
in this Strait, of which she had heard so much,’ but even the common 
men in the steerage and the crew, on whom frequent trips along the 
same passage ought to have wrought the callousness of loag 
familiarity.” 

With Buenos Ayres and Monte Video we have some previous 
acquaintance, but for all that, Mr. Gallenga tells us a great 
deal that is novel and interesting about those cities. Of the 
former, he says, “The fate of Ravenna in the middle-ages, and 
that which awaits Venice in our own days, seems equally to 
threaten Buenos Ayres. The sea is fast receding from it, and 
will leave it, like the helpless hulk of a wrecked ship, high and 
dry and sandwhelmed on the shore. Buenos Ayres has, how- 
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and must always be the capital of half a continent.” The 
author gives a curious and interesting account of the Italian 
jmmigration to the Plate :—“ Italy,” he says, “ makes itself at 
home in Buenos Ayres; and readily as it merges itself and 
blends with the native race, it still labours to keep up its indi- 
yiduality, feels and puts forth its strength, and becomes a State 
in the State. Every immigrant is ready to profess that he is 
an Argentine, if you please, but an Italian first.” Chapters 
on Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil, all full of information and 
of vivid interest, form the concluding portion of a remarkably 
prilliant book, which, if it will not persuade many persons to 
visit South America, will certainly make the reading world re- 
joice that Mr. Gallenga has “ been there.” 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM.* 

Ix these two volumes the case of Modern Spiritualism is laid 
before the curious reader. A good part of the phenomena 
described took place under the eyes of trained scientific observers. 
Transcendental Physics is a translation of parts of the scientific 
works of Professor Zéllner, and the Professor calls to witness 
Professor Fechner, Wilhelm Weber, and W. Scheibner, who were 
present on several of the most important occasions. Psychic 
Facts is a collection, “by literary and scientific authors,” of 
various testimonies to Spiritualism, and includes articles by 
Messrs. Crookes, Varley, Russell Wallace, Lord Lindsay, and 
other well known men; that is to say, we have the evidence of 
considerable—in some cases very eminent —scientifie men, both in 
Germany and England. We are bound to treat such evidence with 
courtesy and respect. There can be no doubt that these men 
believe that they saw what they say they saw. By long prac- 
tice, they have been trained to exclude the possibility of error 
in experiments, and we must assume that they took the usual 
precautions, as they say that they did, and that, therefore, the 
conditions were highly unfavourable to a mere exhibition of 
trickery. In these pages there are some cases of Spiritualistic 
experience recorded at second-hand which seem to have occurred 
under less stringent conditions. But of the phenomena vouched 
for as above, candid readers will assume that they, had they 
been present, would have seen what Professor Zéllner and the 
rest saw; although, of course, it does not follow that they 
would have arrived at the same conclusions with regard to 
the causes of the facts observed. We have to deal, however, 
with the phenomena,—not at present with any theories about 
them; and only premise that we are not justified in treating 
them otherwise than as appearances which have the full testi- 
mony of experienced and competent observers. 

Readers who are interested in the subject will doubtless pro- 
cure the books for themselves, and study the whole series of 
experiments and inferences. We may here confine ourselves to 
some of the more remarkable occurrences which took place in the 
presence of Professor Zéllner and his friends, and of Slade, after 
the latter had arrived from England at Leipzig, in November, 
1877. Up to this time, Professor Zéllner had held aloof from 
any examination into “the asserted phenomena” of Spiritual- 
ism, being, as he says, fully occupied with his physical 
researches. He had, however, a theory, which was destined to 
receive what he considered as a remarkable confirmation, and 
which must be mentioned here, because his view of the pheno- 
mena to be recorded would not be intelligible without it. The 
theory adopted by him and other scientific inquirers, is that of 
a space of four dimensions. The earlier books of Euclid dca! 
with plane surfaces, that is, with space in two dimensions only. 
It is probable that a being which could see and feel, but which 
could not move, nor, therefore, grasp objects, would be incapable 
of conceiving space in more than two dimensions. He would 
perceive length and breadth, but of thickness he could have no 
idea. Dealing with solid matter, we conceive it as existing in 
three dimensions ; and beyond that we cannot go. But it is 
argued that this limitation applies to our powers only, not to 
the nature of things. In the actually existing external world 
there may be many more dimensions of space. There may be 
intelligent beings capable of perceiving and acting in four or 
more dimensions; and even men may be capable of doing so, 
although unconsciously, in certain conditions. Such four- 
dimensional beings—or human beings temporarily exalted 
into four dimensional capacity—would be able to do several 





* Transcendental Physics. By J.C. F. Ziilner. Translated from the German 
by C. O. Massey. London: W. H. Harrison. 1880. Psychic Facts. Edited by 
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things impossible to us; for example, according to Professor 
Zoéllner, to tie knots on an endless string, or to see 
into the contents of a closed box. We hope our readers 
understand these last consequences of four-dimensional 
activity, confessing, for ourselves, our utter inability to 
follow the Professor into this inconceivable region. But 
the important thing to note is that he previously enter- 
tained this theory, and that the theory was, in his 
opinion, confirmed by the subsequent experiments, as 
seems often to happen in similar instances. The confirma- 
tions were numerous and remarkable. The ends of a cord were 
sealed together, and the Professor’s thumbs placed on the sealed 
ends, while Slade’s hands and feet were properly accounted for 
in this and the other experiments. Under these conditions, the 
cord was tied into four knots by some unseen agency. Slade 
could not have done it, even if he had not been under the 
Professor’s eye, since the ends of the string, which were neces- 
sary to him as a three-dimensional agent for the purpose, were 
safe under the Professor’s thumbs. Yet the thing was done, some- 
how; and done just as Professor Zéllner had hoped, in accord- 
ance with his theory. It became quite common for solid matter 
to move through solid matter. Slate-pencils found their way 
into closed boxes and through tables. At other times, tables 
would disappear altogether, being elevated, we are told, into 
the fourth dimension, and thus disappearing from ordinary 
vision. We are sorry to say that on one such occasion a 
ranished table, on its reappearance, came down among the 
heads of the company, and bumped the Professor severely, thus 
displaying that taste for low comedy which four-dimensional 
powers appear to evolve in furniture. It was then proved that 
“enclosed space of three dimensions is open to four-dimensioral 
beings,” by placing sooted paper within closed boxes, on which 
impressions of hands and feet were obtained. But the motion 
of matter through matter was apparently proved by a very re- 
markable experiment. The Professor had two solid wooden 
rings turned, one of oak, and the other of alder. This he did 
hoping that the two rings might be “ interlinked without solu- 
tion of continuity,” as in that case, “the test would be addi- 
tionally convincing, by close microscopic examination of 
the unbroken continuity of the fibre.” He also provided 
himself with a piece of dried catgut, because, “ should 
a knot be tied in this band, close microscopic examina- 
tion would also reveal whether the connection of the parts 
of this strip had been severed or not.” The two wooden 
rings and an “entire bladder-band,” were strung on a piece of 
catzut, “the two ends of the catgut were tied together in a 
knot,” and sealed by the Professor, who then placed his two 
hands on the sealed ends. This, like most of the other experi- 
ments, was in broad daylight. Presently “a slight smell of 
burning was apparent in the room.” Shortly afterwards they 
heard “a rattling sound at the small round table opposite, as 
of pieces of wood knocking together.” They went to see what 
had happened, and “to our great astonishment, we found the 
two wooden rings which about six minutes previously were 
strung on the catgut, in complete preservation, encircling the 
leg of the small table. The catgut was tied in two loose knots, 
through which the endless bladder-band was hanging unin- 
jured.”” That is to say—-still in the words of Professor Zéllner 
—‘It follows, from the stand-point of our present conception 
of space, that each of the two wooden rings penetrated, first the 
catgut, and then the birchwood of the leg of the table.” 

But how, the reader will ask, were these marvellous opera- 
tions effected ? It is quite plain that no agency with which we 
are acquainted could remove the rings from the catgut whose 
ends were secured, and string them upon the leg of a table 
whose top and bottom greatly exceeded their diameter. To be 
told that the thing was done does not really increase our know- 
ledge, unless we are also given some sort of idea as to how it 
was done, if only by way of a provisional hypothesis. The 
Professor holds that this and other feats were performed by 
invisible, intelligent beings, who, in the presence of Mr. Slade: 
or some other medium, operate upon visible matter, and some- 
times themselves become, at least partially, visible. These 
beings, unlike ourselves, can operate in the fourth dimen- 
sion of space, and thus untwist and retwist objects which 
to us are inseparable. ‘These beings can, and we are 
assured do, pass matter through matter as described, lift 
objects such as tables out of sight, and cause them again 
to reappear; and project “ materialised” hands, or other por- 
tions of themselves, into the region cognisable by our senses... 
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If this theory be correct, the phenomena are evidently removed 
into the domain of “ miracle.” If they are effected by beings who 
move in another world than ours, and are endowed with powers 
beyond our imagination, we cannot hope to give an intelligible 
account of the matter. It was, perhaps, this conviction which 
prevented the Professor from carrying out his original inten- 
tion of microscopically examining the wooden rings. It is true 
that the conditions he proposed to examine were not produced, 
since the rings were not interlaced with each other, But, as 
he truly says, the actual resnlt was still more extraordinary, if 
they were passed, first through catgut, and then through the 
leg of a table. If he expected some change which might be 
microscopically discerned in the conditions which he imagined, 
why did he not seek for it in those which actually occurred ? 
It is, perhaps, to be wished that he had done so, especially in 
view of the curious fact that heat seems to have been evolved 
when, according to the hypothesis, matter was passed through 
matter. A shell was passed through a table, and received by 
the Professor’s hand below. It was then so hot that he could 
hardly hold it. Moreover, Slade was informed by the ‘ in- 
visible beings” that they had attempted to tie knots on the 
bladder-band mentioned above, but had failed, because “the 
band was in danger of ‘melting’ during the operation, under 
the great increase of temperature;” and the proof that this 
had been tried remained in a white spot on the band, and 
accounted for the smell of burning previously recorded. Now, 
if one material object were passed through another, it would 
seem that the ultimate molecules of the one object must have 
been passed between those of the other; as if, to use a military 
comparison, the extended supports were passed through and 
beyond an extended line of skirmishers. If this had actually 
taken place, we suppose that the molecular disturbance must 
have been very great, and the heat evolved considerable. Pro- 
fessor Zéllner seriously assures us that this took place; and, 
treating the matter with equal gravity, we must regret that he 
did not submit the catgut, the bladder-band, the wooden rings, 
and the leg of the table to the most minute examination. There 
was evidence of violent disturbance in the white spot on the 
band, and similar changes ought to have been ascertainable on the 
other objects, which might have thrown some light on the nature 
of the operation performed. 

Space would fail were we to follow Professor Zolner further 
in his experiments. We have endeavoured to place suflicient 
samples before our readers, and can only hope that we have 
done so clearly and impartially. Here are certain extraordinary 
matters, the reality of which is vouched for by scientifically- 
trained observers. It would certainly look at first sight as if the 
supposition of trickery is excluded; and if so, it would appear to 
follow that the existence of some forces, hitherto unknown to 
science, has been established. It is for scientific men to take up 
the challenge of Zéllner, Fechner, Crookes, and others, and to 
show, if trickery be their hypothesis, how that was possible; if 
delusion, how it could have arisen; or, if the existence of new 
forces be suspected, how their nature may be most surely ascer- 
tained. On the other hand, eminent Spiritualists are somewhat 
too ready to attribute ultra-scepticism to those who hesitate 
before accepting either the reality of the phenomena described, 
or their theory of them, even if real. It is one thing to admit 
that the facts narrated are alleged on authority quite weighty 
enough to demand full investigation; and quite another, to 
accept them as facts, or to assign them, if facts, to the causes 
inferred by the original observers. We give no opinion on 
Professor Zélner’s theory that the phenomena were due to the 
agency of “spirits,” or intelligent beings other than men. But 
scientific reasoners are more than justified in refusing to accept 
such a theory, until they have exhausted all means of explana- 
tion which ordinary experience and observation supply. 

FUJI AND ITS VOTARIES.* 
Javan has been a good deal—some might and do say, too 
much—with us of late. Miss Bird, who is almost as pre-eminent 
among lady travellers as George Eliot among novelists, has 
taken us with her over unbeaten tracks in the Land of Great 
Peace; and we have received within three short months works, 
all valuable and meritorious, on Japanese design, on Japanese 


* Fugaku THivaku-Kei: or, a Hundred Views of Fuji (Fusiyama), By Hokusai. 
Introductory and Explanatory Prefaces, with Translations from the Japanese, 
and Descriptions of the Plates, by Frederick V. Dickins, Sc.B. London ; B. T. 
Batsford, 

Japanese Fairy World: Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan. By W, E. 
Griffis, Illustrated by Ozawa, of Tokio. Schenectady, N.Y.: Barhyte. 
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pottery, and Japanese sport. An American publisher has 


given us yet another version of an old friend, the Tale of the 
Forty-Seven Ronins, which scoffers might imagine, from its 
frequent reappearances, to be the only romance that has 
issued from the Japanese brain. And yet there was room, we 
are persuaded, for the two works—one published in England 
and one in America—which are now before us. Mr. Griffis’s 
little volume is something more than its title would lead us to 
expect. It gives, in a very small compass, sketches from 
Japanese mythology, popular tales, cosmogony, and religion, 
expressly selected for the purpose of illustrating the vases, 
netsules, bronzes, and pictures which are the laughing-stock of 
many and the delight of more. It thus adds a fresh charm to 
the little works of art that light up many a dull spot in our too 
often unlovely homes. Mr. Griffis is well known as the author 
of The Mikado’s Empire, which is a standard dictionary of refer. 
ence for the unlearned on Japanese subjects. Tis stories are 
fairly free from bloodthirstiness, and can be read through with 
pleasure. We cannot help remarking that too many of them 
are identical with those with which Mitford has rendered ys 
familiar, and that his style is deficient in literary grace and 
charm, and the qualities which go to make up the born racon. 
fevv,—in short, he is not a Ralston. But with some revision, 
and a little more condescension on the part of the publisher to 
human prejudices in favour of a pretty book, the Japanese Fairy 
World could hardly fail to be generally acceptable in England, 
It conveys a great deal of information in agreeable form and 
moderate compass. We know of no book on the subject of such 
small pretensions and such sterling worth. 

Doubtless, some over-enthusiastic souls have brought con- 
tempt on the Japanese and their handiwork. The Japanese 
zeal of many has been by no means according to knowledge, 
But still, when all reserves are made, Japan has much instrue- 
tion for us. <A great Oxford teacher used to be never tired of 
enforcing on his pupils that it was one of the grossest of fal- 
lacies to suppose that the human mind was the same in all ages 
and in all climes. Until twenty years ago, the Japanese mind 
was almost absolutely isolated from the European, so that we 
an study it in its native state, as a physicist would fain 
examine a substance or a gas. And to take only one branch of 
human activity, we are able, in the case of Japan, to observe 
and to estimate an art which, whatever Chinese or Corean 
elements it may have assimilated at starting, was, at least, 
developed independently of foreign influences, save those only 
which the Dutch connection may have introduced. Of this art 
we have an admirable illustration in the first work before us. 
Hokusai is, perhaps, of all the artists of Japan, the one whose 
name is most familiar to European ears. He has founded a 
school, and some of his sketches meet our eyes in almost 
every recent work on his fellow-countrymen. No samurai 
exceeded him in his hatred of the foreigner. His career 
was over before his native soil was polluted by the tread 
of the alien, for he was born in 1760, and died between 
the years 1834 and 1819. THe is constantly styled the Japanese 
Hogarth, and Sir E. Reed compares him with Leech. “ More 
may be learned,” says that writer, “of the true nature of the 
Japanese masses froma study of these marvellous collections of 
sketches than from a library of the descriptions of the country 
found in Europe, but it is necessary that every page should be 
explained by a Japanese.” 'The work before us comprises 4 
hundred views of Fuji, by some considered to be Hokusai’s 
masterpiece; they are contained in three volumes, while the 
letterpress forms a fourth. Though fall of individuality—Sir 
E. Reed carefully warns us against setting too lightly by the 
purely personal element in Hokusai—these sketches show us as 
in a glass the typical merits and defects and the limitations of 
Japanese art and artists generally. What these are, let us hear 
from Mr. Dickins himself :— 

“The excellence of Japanese art is certainly not born of any de- 
liberate or direct study of Nature. Even the flower and bird com- 
positions of the Japanese, exquisite as they are, are almost always, 
botanically and ornithologically, incorrect in drawing. Of dogs and 
horses, deer and oxen, and quadrupeds generally, the portraiture 1s 
childishly and ludicrously wrong; while of the human form and of 
the human countenance no attempt to limn the contours and lines 
of beauty and force, with either truth or grace, seems ever to have been 
made by the Japanese artist. Yet the special port and gesture, S0 
to speak, of the subject, be it a flower, a bush, a mass of wind-blown 
foliage, a gnarled tree, or a wing-poised bird, are rendered, maugre 
the faulty drawing, with incomparable vigour, with a fluent ease 
hardly to be met with among ourselves, with a feeling that has got 
at the very core of the matter. Japanese sketches of social life, of 
tired peasants, doughty warriors, dainty damsels, traders, pedlars, 
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street-folk—aye, even of things divine—despite faulty and some- 
times absurd drawing, show always a certain idiosyncratic quaint- 
ness, often an indescribable and, to those not familiar with Japanese 
modes of life and thought, not at once apprehensible, humour or sly 
ander-current of enjoyment, as if the artist were gently, but not 
gukindly, langhing in his sleeve at the amusing aspect, which, as 
well as a sad one, every phase of human life may be said, in some 
greater or less degree, to possess...... The excellence of that 
art—viewing it as distinct from the decorative art of Japan, 
which is otherwise supreme within its limits of flat ornamenta- 
tion—lies in the unrivalled ease and fiuency rather than 
accuracy of its drawing, in the sobriety of its means and aims, and 
jn the naive and admirable sincerity, and often truly Hogarthian 
wealth of incident, with which the peculiar and indescribable moods 
of the Japanese artistic mind, arising mainly out of the study of con- 
yentional models, themselves evolved originally from a loyal though 
narrowed contemplation of Nature, are represented.”’ 
Mr, Frauks, in his admirable introduction to the little South 
Kensington Handbook to Japanese Pottery (lately published), 
gud Mr. Jarves, in his somewhat misty Glimpses, express them- 
selves to much the same effect. Hokusai’s marvellous wolf 
paying the moon, which goes far to spoil an exquisite moon- 
light view of Prosperity Mountain—for so Fuji is styled in the 
title of this work—his puppies playing on the pile of snow 
which boys have built up in the likeness of Fuji, his impossible 
pack-horses—witness the monster among the tobacco-leaves 
hung up to dry—and the white stag, which serves as the 
emblem of the god of Longevity,—all these, compared with his 
loving pictures of the great mountain from many a point of view, 
of the fields, and seas, and rivers which the mountains commands 
so proudly, of the mists that veil its base and the clouds that 
gather upon its brow, of the varied scenes of which Fugi is ever 
the stately background, of the irees that deck its lower slopes, 
and of the men that pay it a reverence that is akin to worship, 
show the justice and accuracy of the criticism. But when all 
is said, it is a right worthy and enjoyable art, this of Hokusai’s. 
And what shall we say of the subject of his book, the lordly 
Fuji,—whether he is so called because he is a mountain with- 
out a peer, or because of the wistaria that decks his feet, or 
asthe Learned Scholar’s hill? Time would fail us to tell how he 
sprang up in a night, 285 years before the birth of Christ, 
while Biwa, the lake that is like a lute in form, was made by 
his rising; how, in 1707, a hump was formed on his side, and a 
fatelike that of Pompeii befell the dwellers at his base ; how he 
is like in shape to a fan or the stand of a mirror, and his 
summitresembles to the sacred lotus with its eight petals; howthe 
Japanese honour and dread the Peerless Mountain ; how, as each 
August comes, the pilgrims go up in long line, with their great 
hats inscribed with the word “ Peerless,” to adore the mountain 
gods whose shrines are around his black crater; how he looks 
to those who dwell on every side—for from almost every side 
does he appear the same regular and graceful cone—Hokusai, 
the mirror-maker’s son, shows in these hundred sketches in 
black and white and grey, which are but one century out of 
many such. Japanese as he is, he cannot resist a joke at the 
holy mountain’s expense. 
net, or a spider’s web, or a pile of umbrellas, or, like a roller- 
picture, through a paperless window-pane; now reversed in a 
wayfarer’s saucer or a reedy lake; now trying conclusions 
with a football, and now shut in by a maze 
on exposed seemingly to a crushing blow 
bammer. To every rank 
and priest, and peasant going out to cut grass with hoe 
on shoulder and teapot in hand, Fuji is something not 
of this world, the place where is hidden the elixir of life, dear 
to saints and gods, something of a supernatural presence. Now 
it is the Loochooan envoys, in all their pomp and gorgeous 
ceremonial, and now the far-off Coreans, who gaze rapturously 
onthe August Mountain. The Japanese views Nature rather as 
the Englishman of our own day than as the Greek, or the genera- 
tions that knew not Wordsworth. Nor is it only the people of 
Dai Nipon or their neighbours that delight in Fuji. The first 
European who writes of it, in 1691, is well-nigh as enthusiastic 
as Sir E. Reed, in 1880, who describes it as “ whiter with snow 
than if wrought of silver, purer than the very sky into which 
it towers, and more perfect in form than any human hands 
could model,—a shrine of splendour worthy of the true God, 
and a consecration to the land which is so fortunate as to form its 
pedestal.” Miss Bird prefers Fujisan to all mountains, save the 
cone of Tristan d’Acunha. The native writers, in the somewhat 
dithyrambic prefaces here translated, break into poetry when they 
speak of him. And truly it is difficult to resist the enthusiasm 
caused by these sketches, as we see him among the pure cherry- 
blossoms of spring, in the windless calm of a summer evening, at 


Now it is seen through a fisherman's 


of bridges, 
from a cooper’s 
alike, gentle and simple, samurai, 





early-morning time, or purple with the night, rising against a 
cloudless sky, or blotted with mist, striped with snowy fleeces, 
or blackened with the jagged thunder-cloud, with the dark 
pine forests on his shoulders, or mantled with his 12,000 
feet of snow. One need not be a Japanese, or a member of the 
Alpine Club, or a professed art-critic, to prize these hundred 
views of Fuji. Whoever loves art and nature with a catholic 
affection, whoever 1s alive to the charm with which a history and 
a race different from his own invest the products of the human 
hand and brain, will feel that he is in the presence of a choice 
spirit and an original and individual genius, as he turns over 
these leaves in which Hokusai has jotted down his impressions of 
the glory and boast of his Eastern fatherland. 





MR. CHRISTIE’S ETIENNE DOLET.* 

THERE are very few people who could pretend to criticise Mr. 
Christie’s book, if to criticise implies any superiority of know- 
ledge in the special subject which he has chosen. It is probable 
that there is no one in the world who knows so much about 
Ktienne Dolet as he. He justly claims, in his preface, to have 
been able to add, thanks to the study of years and of a labori- 
ous diligence which has not shrunk from no small amount of 
personal exertion, many particulars, “ hitherto unknown, bear- 
ing upon Dolet’s life, and to explain, at least in part, what has 
hitherto appeared inexplicable.” It is a significant proof of the 
pains which he has expended upon this labour of love, that he 
has raised the number of books known to have been printed by 
Dolet from fifty-three (the total of M. Boulmier’s list) to eighty- 
three. His “ Bibliographical Appendix” is, indeed, an admir- 
able example of a special knowledge, which, though it hardly 
possesses the vulue and interest commonly attributed to it by 
its possessors, is yet a substantial acquirement, often capable 
of being used to good purpose in inquiries of more serious 
moment. But if we cannot pretend to criticise, we may ven- 
ture to review Mr. Christie’s work, to give some notion of its 
contents, and to estimate its general literary value. 

The fullness of the author’s knowledge is at once evident to any 
one who has that general acquaintance with the subject which is 
necessary before one can attempt to appreciate the labours of 
the specialist. A crowd of learned personages—we move in a 
world of learning, agitated by tierce wars of its own, but remote 
from the outside clash of arms—most of them half or wholly 
forgotten, a very few bearing still familiar names, rises up at 
his bidding before us. He is manifestly quite familiar with 
them; to say that he is acquainted with what the biographical 
dictionaries say about them, is nothing; more than once he has 
to complain that the dictionaries are silent, and it is but seldom 
that he fails to make important additions to their accounts; 
and while he does this, he seems to us to succeed in a remark- 
able degree in preserving the sense of proportion in what he 
A fact does not become important to him 
because he has discovered or rediscovered it. He has a just 
estimate of the relative value of out-of-the-way knowledge, not 
at all common, as far as our experience goes, in those who 


describes or relates. 


possess it. The consequence is that a book which, in less skil- 
ful hands, might have become intolerably dull and pedantic, 
has been made a well ordered and thoroughly good contribution 
to the history of literature, worthy to be ranked, secundum, 
indeed, but simile, with Mr. Mark Pattison’s Isuae Casaubon. 
Mr. Christie was, we believe, one of Mr. Pattison’s pupils ; 
and in these days, when knowledge is so much increased and 
learning has become so rare, the college which claims them both 
has no little reason to be proud. 

It must be allowed that Mr. Christie’s style is somewhat 
cumbrous, and deficient in vigour and in precision,—not of state- 
ment, but of expression. Apart from the interest of the matter, 
it does not give the reader much pleasure by any intrinsic force 
or beauty. And the Latin is occasionally distigured by mis- 
prints. On p. 146, we have “nascitur” for “nascetur,” in the 
familiar “ parturiunt montes;” and in a brief quotation from 
Dolet’s Commentaries, we have “coleri’ for “ colere,’ and 
“complecti lité,” for we know not what. The punctuation, too, 
of the Latin quotations is sometimes incorrect, as in the 
epigram on p. 231, in “ Qui permisit, Quae vellet agresti calamo 
ludere, et agnos Bovesque ducere,” &c., where Mr. Christie has 
transferred the comma from after “ludere” to after “ agnos.” 

Dolet was born at Orleans, in 1509. He says of his parents 


* Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance. A Biography. By Richard Copley 
Christie, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
London; Macmillan. 1880. 
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that they were in “an honourable, and indeed distinguished 
station.” One of his literary enemies, on the other hand, 
asserted that his father had been hanged; and Mr. Christie 
is inclined to believe it, though, as he remarks, “a violent 
death in those days, even were it at the hands of the 
executioner does not necessarily imply any great amount 
of moral turpitude in the accused.” Our own impression, 
gathered from what we know of literary controversies, 
in vehemence of words more savage even than theological 
disputes, is that very likely it was a pure invention. If it 
were found in prose, it might deserve some attention; but it is 
made in verse, and the writers of satirical verse have often been 
wholly unscrupulous when they wanted to give point and vigour 
to a line, especially to an hendecasyllabic, the peculiar metre of 
seurrility. In early yonth Dolet studied at Padua, where he laid, 
ander the instruction of Simon “Villanovanus, a scholar whom 
Mr. Christie rescues from oblivion, the foundation of his Latin 
scholarship. Paduaisthe scene of theimaginary dialogue, De Imi- 
tatione Ciceroniana. His next place of abode was Venice, and from 
Venice he went to studylaw at Toulouse. The chapters which Mr. 
Christie devotes to his account of this city, of the devout and 
intolerant orthodoxy which reigned there, and of the eminent 
men, such as Jean de Caturce (martyred in 1532), Jean de Boy- 
sonne (who narrowly escaped the same fate), and Jean de Puis, 
Bishop of Rieux, who sought to keep alive the flame of learning 
in an uncongenial atmosphere, are perhaps the best things in his 
book. Dolet’s residence at Toulouse was fraught with evil con- 
sequences to his after-life. He came into collision with the 
ruling powers, inveighed in no measured terms against the 
orthodox “ Philistinism ” of the place, and completed his 
offences by ridiculing some of the gross superstitions 
with which the Church humoured the ignorance of her 
faithful children. He was first imprisoned, though power- 
ful friends were not long in obtaining his release, and 
afterwards banished. But this would have been of little 
moment, if he had not laid the foundation of enmities which 
were not satisfied till they had procured his death. From 


“Toulouse he made his way to Lyons, a journey which he accom- 


plished on foot, amidst hardships which nearly put an end to 
his life. ‘* Provida dederat Campania febres,” and it would have 
been well for his happiness, if not for his fame, if he had died. 
But the skill of the Lyonese physicians, possibly of Francis 
Rabelais, who was certainly practising medicine in the city at 


‘that time, saved his life for a more cruel ending. His life, how- 


ever, at Lyons was, on the whole, not unhappy. He soon made 
the acquaintance of Sebastian Gryphius, the great Lyonese 
printer, and was employed by him and by others of the same 
craft as a reader and corrector. In his account of the Lyonese 
printing establishments, My. Christie is evidently at home; and 
while he allows, not without a touch of pathos, that they never 
had the honour of publishing an editio princeps of any Greek or 
Roman classic, he claims for them the merit of having produced a 
number of useful works. In 1536 he published the first and 


two years afterwards the second volume of his great work, the 


Commentarii Linguae Latinae, the value of which Mr. Christie 
estimates very fairly, acquitting the author of the deliberate 
plagiarism with which he was charged, while blaming him for a 
careless or even ungenerous neglect of the obligations which he 
really was under to other scholars. In 1538, the year of his 
marriage, Dolet set up a printing-press of his own. Printing, 
as Mr. Christie points out, in a passage (pp. 316-319) which 
makes us wish that he would give us some “Lives of Great 
Printers,” was then a learned profession. It numbers even 
now some scholars in its ranks, but then it was common for the 
same man to edit, to print, and to publish. Gryphius, so far from 
being jealous of his younger rival, gave him no inconsider- 
able help, lending him, for instance, as Mr. Christie’s biblio- 
graphical knowledge enables him to point out, some of the 
woodcut capitals which adorned his pages. For six years his 
press remained at work. It had several distinguished clients, two 
of whom are still famous, Francois Rabelais and Clement Marot. 
With both of these men he was on terms of intimate friendship, and 
with both he seems to have quarrelled. Rabelais, indeed, had 
serious grounds for his anger, Dolet having printed without his 
knowledge an edition of the Gargantua, containing passages 
which the author, either from change of views or from prudence, 
had omitted; and not only printed it, but added an advertise- 
ment stating that it was “ revue et de beaucoup augmentee par 
V’autheur mesme.” 

The prudence, if prudence it was, that suggested the retracta- 





. . ae 
tions of Rabelais was a stranger to Dolet. He published books 


which could not but bring down upon him the wrath of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, one book especially, to which it was a 
mortal offence to give any countenance, a vernacular translation 
of the New Testament. In Angust, 1542, he was arrested, and 
after a protracted trial found guilty, and condemned to be 
burnt. This time, however, he was saved by the interposition 
of a liberal prelate, Pierre Duchatel, Bishop of Tulle, who 
procured his pardon from Francis I. It is a pleasure to quote 
from Mr. Christie’s volume the words in which the Bishop 
defended his conduct against the attack of the Cardinal 
de Tournon. “I act the part of a Bishop of the Church 
of Christ. I follow the teaching of the Apostles, and of all 
these saints and martyrs who, by their blood, have built 
up our holy Church. It is their example which instructs me 
that the duty of a bishop consists in turning the hearts of 
kings from bloodshed and cruelty, in inclining them to gentle. 
ness, clemency, and mercy. In accusing me of forgetting my 
duty as a bishop, it is you who forget yourown. I have spoken 
as a bishop, you are acting as an executioner.” Dolet was out 
of prison for barely three months. In January, 1544, he was 
again arrested, a packet of heretical books, covered with a 
wrapper, bearing his name, having been seized asit was on its way 
into Paris. He escaped from the hands of the officer, and took 
refuge in Piedmont; but venturing to return to France, in the 
hope of being able to lay his case personally before the King, 
he was again seized. This time there was no escape. The trial 
lasted for two years—these protracted processes were part of 
the infamous system—but, of course, the result was a foregone 
conclusion. On May 3rd, his thirty-eighth birthday, Dolet 
was executed in the Place Maubert, the burning alive having 
been commuted for hanging, in consideration of the criminal’s 
recantation. 

From the conclusion of the admirable chapter in which Mr, 
Christie discusses the “ Opinions and Character’’ of Dolet, we 
see no occasion to differ. It would be a mistake to suppose him 
a Protestant martyr. Calvin spoke of him with a bitterness 
that an Inquisitor could not have surpassed, and would probably, 
if the opportunity had occurred, have treated him as he treated 
Servetus. He was, in fact, a Free-thinker, not ostentatiously or 
offensively so, and genuinely convinced of the truth of Theism; 
but holding very lightly to orthodox opinions, whether as tabu- 
lated by the Inquisition, by Calvin, or by Luther. ‘ Philosophy 
has alone,” says M. Henri Martin (quoted on p. 472), “the 
right to claim on its side the illustrious victim of the Place 
Maubert, whom the Reformation has denounced as impious, by 
the voice of Calvin.” 

It is in view of this fact,—that Dolet was equally hateful to 
both contending parties in Christendom, that we have some 
times wished that Mr. Christie had been more moderate in his 
denunciations of the spiritual authorities who were responsible 
for his death. It is difficult, indeed, to be moderate in speaking 
of a tribunal, which more than sixty years after the execution 
of Dolet, burnt a child of nine for heresy ; but, as our author him- 
self allows, it was the logical position of the system of Catholi- 
cism to persecute, of the system of Protestantism to tolerate ; and 
Catholicism had the misfortune, which the world must take 
care shall not occur to it again, of being dominant. The 
savage and treacherous persecutors of Dolet were probably 
sincere, and certainly consistent. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Cambridge: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By T. W. 
Clark, M.A., with Etchings and Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines, H. 
Toussaint, and C. Greux. (Seeleys.)—This is a worthy companion fo 
the volume on “ Oxford,” which was issued by the same publishers 
about a year ago. Both appeared originally in the Portfolio. The 
full-page etchings are twelve in number, and, as we might expect, 
considering the source from which they come, of great merit. The 
ambitious effort which has been selected as the frontispiece, ‘‘ Interior 
of King’s College” (Chapel should have been added), striking as it 
is, is not the best of the twelve ; but then, the chapel is the chief glory 
of Cambridge. ‘The Cam, near Trinity College,” a scene from the 
most beautiful part of Cambridge, and “The Garden of Christ’s 
College,” may be mentioned as especially pleasing. “ Neville’s 
Court” is a fine architectural study, and worthy of the dignity 
of its subject. Among the vignettes we may mention “The 
Round Church,” “Peterhouse: Exterior of the South Side of the 
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a 
Principal Court,” “The Bridge of Queen’s College,” and “ Oriel 
Window of the Lodge, Pembroke College,” this last, it is sad to say, 
a memorial of a beauty which has been destroyed by a ruthless 
utilitarianism. Mr. Clark’s notes combine the serious and the 
entertaining very happily. The reader may get from them a very 
fair notion of the growth of the Collegiate system, though little is 
gaid of the studies which have been pursued in the University. 
Records of social life as it was in the past contribute, as might be 
expected, plenty of amusement, which is not the least lively when 
we come down torecent times. The habits of society as they existed 
sixty years ago have vanished almost as completely as those of 
medizval life; but they still live in tradition, and we seem to know 
actors who have not long since vanished from the scene. ‘The 
«donnishness” of the early part of this century seems incredible, and 
yet some of us might have seen the men who thought that the Head 
of a House was of a different clay to other men. Good stories there 
are in plenty. Here is one, on Dr. Hinchliffe, who put a bad singer 
into the college choir, because he had a vote for Peterborough :— 


** A singer, and not sing ! 
How justify your patron’s bounty ? 
Forgive me; you mistake the thing; 

My voice is in another county!” 
—The Library of Religious Poetry. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., 
and Arthur Gilman, M.A. (S. Low and Co.)—This book is further 
described as “ A Collection of the Best Religious Poems of all Ages 
and Tongues, with Biographical and Literary Notes.’ It is a very 
handsome octavo of about a thousand double-column pages, contain- 
ing about twice as many poems, or extracts from poems, chosen 
from hundreds of authors, ancient, medieval, and modern. Of a work 
so extensive, we can speak only in general terms; but we may say 
that we have not looked for any great name or standard poem 
in vain; and that our general impression is that the selection— 
a most difficult task, it need hardly be said—has been made 
with taste and judgment, and from a very wide range of reading. 
—lllustrated Letters to my Children, from the Holy Land, by 
Henry A. Harper (Religious Tract Society), is about as good a book 
of its kind as we have seen. It is admirably simple, descending to 
little details of life, which it describes both by pen and pencil, in a 
way which will make young readers all ready to realise them. The 
illustrations, without being ambitious, are good.— In Bible Lands, 
by the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. (Nelson and Sons), deals with the 
same subject; but is intended for readers for all kinds. There is 
much interesting matter in it, drawn from the writer’s personal 
observation. We think that the writer might with advantage have 
left the lessons of his facts to unfold themselves, instead of drawing 
them out at length, as, e.g., he does in speaking of the Pyramids. 
—The Book of King Arthur; being Sir Thomas Mallory’s History. 
Edited for Boys, with an Introduction, by Sidney Lanier. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Lanier could not have done his work better, 
for he has scrupulously followed his original, not altering the lan- 
guage (save for the modernisation of the spelling), except when 
some change or explanation was absolutely necessary. Some- 
thing, of course, has to be omitted, for the manners of Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s age were different from those of our own. But the boys 
will get the real thing, or as much of the real thing as is wholesome 
forthem. A capital book this, which we heartily recommend to 
our young readers, or to those who have to provide for them. 
Jack and Jill: a Village Story. By Louisa M. Alleott. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mrs. Allcott tells a story of boy and girl life—the two 
having more in common on the other side of the Atlantic than they 
have here—diversified with humour and pathos, incidents laughable 
and serious, and the quiet lessons which she knows how to suggest 
und is always too wise to intrude. An accident on a “sled ’”’—rashly 
taken down a dangerous “coast ’’ in the snow—brings the hero and 
heroine to grief in the first chapter, and gives an opportunity for 
introducing the various personages whose characters are to be de- 
veloped as the drama proceeds. The debating club, with its discus- 
sion whether girls should go to college, Frank’s exciting adventure 
on the engine which he takes for a short excursion, the humours of 
the cattle show, and, to turn to the graver side of the book, Jack’s 
blundering, brave effort to give the mavvais sujet, Bob, a chance 
to keep the better way which he has begun to tread, are all 
excellent in their way. Mrs. Allcott has added, in Jack and Jill, 
another good volume to her excellent series of stories.——A Jolly 
Fellowship. By Frank R. Stockton. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
The “ fellowship” consists of Will Gordon,a lad of sixteen, who is 
spokesman ; Samuel Colbert, otherwise “ Rectus,” to whom Gordon is 
a “bear-leader ;”” and “Corny,” that is, Cornelia, Chipperton, a young 
lady whom the pair meet on their travels. Gordon and his comrade 
start from New York for Savannah, and after a tour which in- 
cludes sundry places in the South, and the Bahamas, and which 
concludes with a shipwreck, get back to their home. All this is 
described with a very pleasant, dry humour, which is so unpretending, 
unstrained, and unaffected, as to be very refreshing to a reader 
beginning to weary of the laborious fun, sentiment, and moralising 
which abound at this time. Nor are there wanting vivid little 











pictures of scenery,—witness that of ‘‘ The Steamboat in the Forest.” 
——A Dweller in Tents. By L. T. Meade. (Isbister and Co.)—Miss 
Meade again spoils, to our thinking, a really good study of character 
by extravagant incident. Is it not absolutely beyond belief that a 
farmer’s daughter should bribe a man with a thousand pounds to 
kidnap the boy who is an obstacle to her marriage with the man 
whom she loves? This sort of thing does not belong to the society 
in which we live. What an uproar was caused by the case of kid- 
napping in America a year or soago! The crime astonished men 
by its novelty, as well as by its audacity. Miss Meade may be 
assured that her tales, which always show real ability and 
insight, do not need any attraction of sensational plots. 
The House on the Bridye, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—The first of the stories is a well-known 
narrative of the deliverance from imminent death by drowning of a 
family whose ‘ house on the bridge ”’ a flood in the Adige, at Verona, 
was on the point of being swept away. The brave man who rescued 
them was a stranger, and his name was never known. The “ Brus- 
sels Knifegrinder” is another true story, the life of Wilhelm von 
Voss, founder of an asylum for orphans in Brussels. ‘ Scrag’s Mis- 
sion,’ whether founded on fact or no, is a very pretty little tale of 
how love for a dog softened an old man’s heart. There are five 
stories in all, well told and appropriately illustrated.——The White Rat, 
and other Stories. By Lady Barker. (Macmillan.)—Lady Barker tells 
us here in her usual pleasant fashion stories of children and animals 
whom she has known or knows, as, for instance, of a charming white rat 
which was taught to beg dog-fashion and to run steeple-chases, of a 
pet monkey, mischievons and affectionate, and of other things which 
the young people, who know Lady Barker as one of the best of tellers 
of stories, will be glad to hear about.——A Silver Ney to a Golden 
Palace. By Alton Leslie. (Routledge.)—“ Lily,’ a young lady witha 
great thirst for adventure, makes an expedition in a gipsy’s cart, 
and seeing reason to cut this short, finds herself near the Crystal 
Palace, to which she pays a visit. What she sees there in the region 
of realities and the wider realm of dreamland may be read in this 
prettily written little book. The Fisherman of Rhava, by C. E. 
Browne. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.) —This is an allegorical story, with 
plenty of incident, of which the hidden meaning is not thrust too for- 
cibly upon us, and which may be called a success. Djalmah, whatever 
he may be taken to stand for, is a vigorous hero, whose fortunes we 
follow with interest.——The Fisherman’s Boy (Nelson and Son) and 
Aunt Mary, by Mrs. Perring (Routledge), are two stories which enforce 
a moral on young readers.-——History of Good Dog Fanny, and Tuft, 
the Canary, and other Stories, by Mrs. Gaskell (Nelson), relates ex- 
periences of various pets.——The Young Berringtuns, by W. H. G. 
Kingston (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), is, we suppose, a reprint, 
though we cannot pretend to remember the whole library of books 
of adventure which came from Mr. Kingston’s pen. Its second 
title is “The Boy Explorers,” and it contains the narrative of adven- 
tures in Australia.——The Secrets of Stage-Conjuring, by Robert 
Houdin, translated and edited, with notes, by Professor Hoffmann 
(Routledge), is a new edition of a work which will suggest plenty of 
amusement in the winter evenings. We scarcely know whether 
we are right in putting under this heading The Quiver of Love: a 
Collection of Valentines, Ancient and Modern, by R. Montgomerie 
Ranking and Thomas R. Tully. (Marcus Ward and Co.)——Kate 
Greenaway’s Birthday Book for Children, with 302 illustrations, 
drawn by Kate Greenaway, with verses by Mrs. Sale Barker, is a 
pretty little volume, in which the illustrations are pleasing and 











quaint, and the verses as good as one can expect. 

A Voyage Up the Niger to Benueh. By Adolphe Burdo. From 
the French, by Mrs. George Sturge. (Bentley and Son.)—Mons. 
Burdo does full justice to his exploits, when he calls them “ Travels 
in Central Africa.’ He does not seem to have got very far from the 
West Coast, and never to have been within a thousand miles of what 
is commonly known as “Central Africa.’’ He began by losing his 
way in the delta of the Niger, where he seems to have had a narrow 
escape of his life, partly reeompensed by the opportunity it gave him 
of delivering a spirited harangue to his despairing Kroomen. Thanks 
to that, and his good-luck, he found himself at Akassa. Starting 
from thence, he met with various adventures, ending in his being 
deserted by hiscrew. In this plight he fell in with Bishop Crowther, 
of whom he gives an interesting account, speaking of him with most 
sincere gratitude and appreciation. In the Bishop’s steamer he 
ascended the Benueh, till a place called Imaha was reached. 
Here they found the King preparing to make war on a 
neighbour. ‘They vainly endeavoured to dissuade him from 
the undertaking, and received a strong hint from a friend at 
Court that they had better depart. M. Burdo attempted to con- 
tinue his explorations, with no other company, as we understand his 
narrative, but that of a guide. No great success naturally attended 
this effort, and the traveller was glad to make his way back to the 
Niger. No map is given to explain his narrative,—none, perhaps, was 
necessary, as he does not seem to have traversed regions before un- 
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explored ; and his farthest point seems to have been the town of Ogbeir, 
from which it took him six days to reach the confluence of the 
Benueh and the Niger. A somewhat pretentious title and an 
occasional magniloquence combine to prejudice a reader against the 
book, but it is not without interest. M. Burdo seems to have made 
himself at home with more than one African potentate, and gives 
descriptions which may have a certain value. He has decided 
opinions against the supposed benefit of the extension of Mahommed- 
anism among the African tribes. Wha* he calls the “ very curious 
creed” of the Akpotes, about the Last Judgment, seems to be much 
the same as the Bridge Alsirat of the common Mussluman creed. 

Tim Trimble’s Little Mother. By C. L. Mateaux. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.)—Miss Mateaux has woven together here astory of human and 
a story of bird-life. Tim Trimble isan adventurous spirit, who has left 
the dullness of a village life for the exciting career of an exhibitor 
of wild beasts, and comes back a broken-down man to his old home, 
With what kindness he is there received, how he is helped, and how 
‘the little mother,” his daughter, as wise as she is pretty (but why 
give her the odious “fringe”? in her picture?) keeps his new 
home in order, is very pleasantly told. Side by side with this, 
we have the family chronicle of a nest of finches, one of which, 
unwisely straying from its nest, is lucky enough to get into the 
hands of the Trimble family. Here it was impossible not to travel 
on something of the same lines as those of Mrs. Trimmer’s immortal 
story. Still, there is quite enough originality about this story to justify 
its existence. Especially notable is a very thorough and loving 
knowledge of bird life. 

Portry.—Love-Songs. By George Barlow. (Remington.)—Mr. 
Barlow has somehow managed to get his head above the crowd of 
candidates for poetical fame. He has done it by his persistence and 
industry; successive volumes of verse have challenged the attention 
of critics and readers, and by means less lawful,—rebellion against 
accepted beliefs in religion and morals. Of course, neither persist- 
ence nor rebellion would have helped him, without some measure of 
poetical gifts. But though he a got a place, we do not see that 
he improves. A strange weakness—strange, that is, in one who has 
undoubted powers of expression—which we noticed in his earliest 
work, still clings to him. He allows words to slip in which have no 
possible justification, except that they help a rhyme. Here is a 
stanza which supplies more than one instance :— 

** Te ceased to believe in Man, and receive 
The gifts Man has to hold: 
The strong despair whose face is fair, 
Yea, sweeter than wrought gold; 
The endless scope of desperate hope ; 


The proud Church waved her fan— 
to he ceased to believe in Man !’’ 








His ereed, if we may judge from a poem entitled “Christ and 
Woman,” seems to be settling down into something like Comtism. 
But woman, with Mr. Barlow, and poets of his school, is necessarily 
young and beautiful woman. 
** Woman we elect, 
Tender, snow-white, queen,” 
he says; but the woman of the proletariat is not tender and 
snow-white. For all Mr. Barlow’s eloquence, we think that Christ 
will do, as he has done, more for humanity and woman, as half of 
humanity, than all these singers of sensuous verse. We do not wish 
to part from Mr. Barlow otherwise than in friendly fashion, and 
shall give a specimen of what scems to us some of his best work 
from “ A Farewell to Poetry :’— 
* Dear blossoms, rozes red, 
_ That once about my head 
Waved with a flood of soft-caressing splendour, 
T bid you all farewell ; 
_ Yea, to each flower that fell 
pon youth’s brows from heaven with flower-touch tender ; 





; White roses, lilies tall; 
I would not fail to one sweet final thanks to render, 


O ferns and meadow-sweet, 
O rivulets that beat 

With silvery footing once amid the grasses, 
A long, long, long good-bye! 
O many a sunset sky, 

giant purple clouds in heaped-wp mas 

O seas that climbed and sui 
By wintry storm-blasts urged, 


ewoll-—ere from you all my mortal vision passes ! 








Good-bye, good bye, good-bye— 
Blue perfect summer sky, 
.d all the dreams of youth and hopes that wandered 
Towards heaven on sun-bright wings ; 
A new chant in me rings, 
are the old eestasies I ponde red 5 
Farewell, ye high designs, 
The wreath that manhood twines 
Is better than the leaves youth wildly plucked and squandered.” 








— A Love’s Garment, and other Poems. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) —The author, in an introduction which seems to us to give a 
promise which the following poems do not fulfil, lets us know that 
he is young, and about to choose the path which he is to follow. Let 
us advise him not to do what, from A Love’s Garment, he seems 
somewhat inclined to do,—follow the “sensuous school.’”? What he 
may do hereafter, we cannot say; at present, his sentiment is some- 
what sickly and false, and cannot command any very forcible ex- 
pression, A tragic scene, ‘The Bridal Chamber,’ is not more 





es 
successful. In a classical piece, “The Meenads,” there is, as usual 
in such efforts, scarcely a vestige of true classical feeling; yet the 
dialogue, from which we quote a scrap, seems to show that the writer 
is not unfamiliar with classical models :— 
** ORPHEUS. 
When suns grow faint, time is the year should die. 
CHIEF M#nap. 
When death draws near, suns are less faint than fair, 
ORPHETS. 
Who shall snatch hived wisdom from the wise ? 
CHIEF M&NAD. 
Foolish who sigh to slumber ere the night 





t.? 


A writer of classical verse should try to turn a specimen of his work 
into Greek iambies. The best thing in the volume, to our judgment, 
s ‘The Coastguard.”——Gaslight and Stars: a Book of Verse, by 
F rederick Lanebridge (Marcus Ward), is the work of a cultured man, 
with so much faculty of expression that, were there joined to it real 
power of thought, we should have poetry of no mean kind as the 
outcome. ‘Mr. Langbridge thinks, indeed, hopefully and brightly about 
the world and its hopes, its good and evil; but there is nothing 
original or masterly about his work. For all this, it is so good as 
to be a pleasure, and more than a pleasure, a real help and profit, to 
the reader. He has, too, as pretty a gift for writing songs, real songs, 
with something of the genuine lyrical ring in them, as any one whom 
we have met with of late. The Circling Year, and other Poems, 
By A. B. Todd. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Todd’s verse is of that 
correct and, we are bound to say, uninteresting kind which it is very 
difficult to read, and impossible to criticise. What is to be said of 
such lines as these ?— 


“ Can nought, O Time, resist thy steady force P 
Must dark oblivion follow still thy course ? 
Must man for ever leave the earth, and go 
To sleep forgotten in the dust below?” 





The Golden Hind, Menai, and other Poems. By Charles Robinson, 
M.A. (George Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Robinson’s “ Story of the In- 
vincible Armada” would have been better told, we think, in prose, or in 
anything rather than the indifferent blank-verse which he employs. The 
rhymes are better, but do not show any great merit.——The 
Crusader: a Romaunt ; and other Poems. By G.N.C. (Newman.)— 
We cannot say much more than that the writer shows a certain com. 
mand of verse, employing the difficult metre of the Spenserian 
stanza, at least without failure.——Joln the Baptist: an Epic Poem. 
By Henry C. Leonard. (James Clarke.)—Mr. Leonard has essayed 
a most difficult task, and without great success. It must be very good 
verse, indeed, which we should prefer to the majestic Bible prose.—— 
Echoes from the Orient. By Edward King. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—The first poem in this volume tells, in Spenserian verse, which 
the writer is scarcely able to manage, the strange legend of the 
architect who, to fulfil a vow, built up the woman he loved in 
the masterpiece of his art. ‘An Idyl among the Rocks,’’ where 
the author has not imposed upon himself the same difficult 
conditions, is a more successful effort. Mr. King’s verse is 


| like much that we see year after year, so good that we find 
d o 





little to censure, yet searecly good enough to live. The Car- 
dinal Archbishop, by Colonel Colomb (C. Kegan Panl and Co.), is a tale 
in verse, “in twenty-nine cantos.” The author has yet much to 
learn in the art of verse-writing, and till he has acquired it, cannot 
hope for success. We feel ourselves unable to do more than 
acknowledge the receipt of the Romance of the Youth of Arthur: a 
First Trilogy of Music-Dramas, by J. 8. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. 
(Moxon, Saunders, and Co.)——It is no little relief to turn from 
sentiment to the humour of Miscellaneous Poems, by J. Brunton 
Stephens. (Watson, Ferguson, and Co., Brisbane; Macmillan 
London.)—Humour is a gift which the writer evidently possesses in 
no common degree, and he adds to it the power of expression. Here 


are some stanzas from Macaulay’s “ New Zealander”? :— 





*€ Could tell you quite a fairy-tale of science, 

And wonders in Political Economy, 

That set your time-worn statutes at defiance, 
And hold them out of date as Deuteronomy : 
The darky, boss; the trashy white, a ‘ brudder ;’ 
Man at the prow, and woman at the rudder ;— 

How all shall go by natural selection ; 

No man allowed to live unless good-looking ; 
How love shall vent itself in vivisection, 

And charms be rated subsequent to cooking ; 
How girls, instead of knitting sofa-covers, 
Shall spend their leisure in tattooing | 
And how magnetic belts with dazzling hues 

Shall draw unwilling arms around the waist ; 
How damsels, to enhance their lips, shal] use 

Odylic force condensed into a paste ; 

And woo the bashful from his slow si aapl icity 
With cakes of desiccated electricity ; 
How education, as a general rule, 

Shall be conducted by familiar spirits ; 

How ‘circles’ shall be formed in every schoo!, 

And rappings shall reward superior merits ; 
And how the spectroscope, applied to spectres, 
Shall re-enact all history, on reflectors ;— 

And how your vaunted patents and inventious 

Shall be for playthings to the great hereafter ; 
And all your philosophical pretensions 

Be themes of inextingnishable laughter 
Your engineering form for future times 
The droll mae hinery of pantomimes.” 


We have received ‘“‘a second edition” of Tales and Legends ii 
Verse, by Alexander Buckler (Griffith and Farran), 
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The London Directory for 1881. (Kelly and Co.)—The publishers 


have this year, in addition to improvements in the arrangement and 
classification, added several new features to their valuable office and 
pusiness requisite which add considerably to its value and usefulness, 
one of them being the indication, in the streets in which they are 
situated, of unoccupied private houses in the West End, information 
which will be useful to persons wishing to secure residences in those 
localities ; another is a list of the crossing-points where the four-mile 
eircle from Charing Cross ends. We also find that 61 streets have 
been added to the ss dang district, 20 thoroughfares renamed 
and 42 renumbered, This year’s publication is also remarkable for 
the freshness and accuracy of its “ up to date ”’ 
with regard to official appointments. The 
and carefully executed map is a decided improvement. 

Catenpars, Erc.—Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s calendars for 


information, especially 
mounting of the large 


home and business are again this year as neatly and tastefully got up 
as usual; an extra recommendation is their handiness.—Those of 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons also figure in the same category. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_@——_ 
Addison (J.), Essays, edited by J. R. Green, 120 ..........e0 cece (Macmillan) 46 
Argosy (The), Vol. 30, 8vo.. uss oaa ee (Bentley) 50 
Auld Fernie’s Son : a Story, er 8yo.. ; ’ ....(Masters) 60 
Balfour (C. L.), Manor-House Myste ory ( The), ‘er 8v0 .. (Partridge) 20 


Dictionar y of W Words, &., ,in Me ai cine (Lewis) 9/0 
J. Blackwood) 36 
(Barrett) 36 
(Dickinson) 36 
(J. Murray) 240 
(Triibner) 50 





Barnes (F.), A German-English 
Bede (C.), Humour, Wit, and Satire, er Svo.. 
Bendall (G), Scenes and Songs, 12mo 
Bersier (E.), Ser:uons, cr 8vo daali idsspadas utes wicedtae ei 
Bird (J. L.), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 3rd ed., 2 vols. 8v0 ...... 
Blades (W.), Enemies of Books (The), 2nd edition, er 8yo.. 















Braemar, or, a Month in the Hig rhlands, 2 vols. cr 8VO_ .....000. (Tinsley Bros.) 210 
Braithwaite (W. & J.), A Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. 82......(Simpkin & Co.) 66 
Bright (A.), Unto the Third and Fourth Generation, er 8yo. «(Tinsley Bros.) 7/6 
enables (B.), Second Thoughts, new 0d., Cr SVO ..ccceseessseeeeereeees (Bentley) 60 
Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated by Guuston, er 8vo (Walker) 10 6 
Capper (S. J.), Shores and Cities of the Boden See, 8vo ..(De la Rue) 160 
Carter (A. H.), Elements of Practical Medicine, er UG aisedisicm eae (Lewis) 9/0 
Children’s Advocate (The), Vol. 1880, S¥0 ........cceseeee fith & Farran) 20 
Churchman's Companion (The), Vol. 22, CF SVO.....c.ceceesesseerseesesseees (Masters) 4/0 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, er 8vo. (S. Low & Co.) 60 


De Bry (T.), A New Artistic Alphabet, fol .(Waterston) 12/6 
Decoration in Painting, Sculpture, «&c., imp. sq. 

Doddridge (P.), by C. Stanford, cr Bic cs 
Duncan (W. S.), Conscious Matter, {c., oa Or a ea eae Sa (Bogue) 5 0 
Duquesne (L.), Gospels Distributed into Meditations, &c., Vol. 1 (J. Parker) 56 
Fairbairn (A. M.), Studies in the Life of Christ, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 90 
Fell (A.), Mrs. Thorne’s Guests, &c., crown 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Flower (W. H.), Diagrams of the Nerves, 5rd edition, 4to .........(Churchill) 120 
Friendly Leaves, Vol. 1880, 8vo ‘ (Hatchards) 26 
Fryer (A. C.), Cuthbert of Lindesf: arne, crow! n 8v0.. (Partridge) 36 
Gift (T., A Matter- of-Fact Girl, 3 vols. crown 8vo. ..(Tinsle y Bros.) 316 
Gauffe (J. ), Royal Cookery Book, 2nd edition, 8vo... .. (S. Low & Co.) 10.6 
Greek Wit ; a Collection of Smart Sayings, trans slate d by EF. Pal y (Bell) 26 
Gregory (D.), History of the Western Highlands, &c. , 2nd ed., Svo( H: imilton) 12 6 
Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Bagdad, by E. H. Palmer, crown 8vo(M. Ward) 26 
Harris (E. M.), Ver NON iio 5 iccgsadnannchacoasintvnohsaanianyectecsaiacesca neat (Bell) 36 


S. Low & Co.) 2/6 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 26 



















Hawkey (C.). Shakespeare Tapestry, ‘Woven in verse, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) 60 
Haworth (M. E.). The Silver Greyh: ound, cr 8yo. (Tinsley Bros.) 10/6 
Helps to the Study of the Bible, SVO  .....esssceesseceeeeeeee.cseeteteeeeeeseeees (Frowde) 26 
Holmes (G.), A Treatise on Vocal Physiology, &e,, 2nd eda., er8yvo (Churchill) 66 
Home Words Birthday Book, square.......cccccccereeseesetsseseesseceecenesesenees (Office) 16 
Huish (M. B.), The Year's Art, er 8vo (Macmillan) 2 6 
Ingoldsby (T.), Ingoldsby Lyrics, CESVO .. ..00-.,sceceusvece dveacsecancaacatnes (Beutley) 36 
Irvine (J. P.), A Relapse of Typhoid Fever, &c., 8vo ..(Chure hill) 60 
Japp (A. H.), Industrial Curiosities, &c., cr 8vo ..... ..(Ma irshall & © 0.) 46 
Jones (W. B.), A Life's Work in Ireland, &c., er 8vo.. x (Maemillan) 60 





..(Bentley) 120 
se Offices) 1/6 
(Nisbet) 36 
(Nelson) 26 


Kemble (A.), Past Hours, 2 vols. cr Svo .. 
Kerr (BY, Slieve Bloom, SQUATO. 04. eresees 

Landels (J.), Memorials of a Consec? ted 
Lang (J. M.), Heaven our Home, er 8yo_ ... 2) : 
Lappenberg, History of Eng sland under Anglo- Saxons, 2 2 vols. (G@. Bel)—each 36 
Lees (E.), Scenery and Thought in Poetical Pictures, er 8vo .........(Frowde) 40 
Lodge (E), Peerage and Baronetage, 1881, roy. 8vo... meek” & Blackett) 31 6 
London Society, Vol. 38, 8vo .. vecee(S. Low & Co.) 106 
Macleod (N.), Daily Me its tions, 7th e dition, cr 8v0 .... (Elliot) 36 
Mason (J.), The Year Book of Facts, er Bvo reas “(Ww ard & Lock) 26 
Meredith (G.), The Tragic Comedians, 2 vols. er 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 12 0 
Montgomery (F.), Herbert Manners, &¢., 12m0..0....66..00....0008 (Bentley & Son) 2/6 
Morfiel (W. - Russia, GE ONE oc cigaccaastetveseaste (S. Low & Co.) 36 
Mossman (S.), Japan, er 8vo ... (S. Low & Co.) 36 
Murray (C. W.), Messages from the Mas ter, cr 8vo | (Partridge) 16 
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Nunn (L. N.), Sybarite and Spartan, 3 vols, er 8vo.. ...(Remington) 31 6 
Russell (C.), New Views on Ireland, &c., cr Svo .(Maemillan) 26 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 3—Kenilworth, er 8vo .(M. Ward) 1/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, 2 vols. 32mo ...... (Kent) 26 
Séguin (L. G.), Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands, = (Strahan) 147 0 
Swinburre (A. C.), Studies in Song, er 5vo (C hatto & Windus) 70 
Tanner (H.), The Abbott's Farm, or Practice with Scien ce, Svo (Macmillan) 36 
Temple Bar, Vol. a ocicac as ashssnxsscunsenasnndsses ctmdnedacccaniss vecusuageud (Bentley) 56 

.(Triibner) 25 0 


Thomas (T. G.), Treatise on Dise: ases of W omen, fifth edition, '8vo.. 


6 











Wilson (C.), Sonnets to the Queen, &c., 12M0 ........cseecceseseeseeeees (Remington) 50 
Winslow (F. E.), The Children’s Fairy Geography, sth. thousand (Skeffington, 76 
Winter Nosegay, being Tales for Children, 4to .....(Sonnenschein) 8 6 
Witherby (H. F.), The Chik 1 of God, &e. cr OVO. 236 60: oseeeece (Holness) 36 
Wood (C, W.), Ri dund about Norway, 8vo0 tal ptakge<indulidg anciavsadediaiees (Bentley) 12/0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





acts voctvasiecadcesineas canvapaers £10 10 0 Narrow Column 0 
Half-Pag eas <i Half-Column ................. 0 
Quarter- Page a 212 6| Quarter-Column.. 6 








Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional Tine (of eight words). 
Dis splay ed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly. Half- = Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... £1 8 tind 32 
Including postage to. any of the Australasi 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 1 wee OMS ins 078 
Including post: we to Indis Rh, China, Ge ic es a ee CIS sma 08s 2 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


upon matters of business, should 
1 Wellington 


MR. STREETER, 
is NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 
19 CA8AT Go“p CO tee wee [EsonDs, 
DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. 
EWELLERY APPHIRES, 
J , ORIGINATOR oun’ INTRODUCER of S: 


STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 
JEWELLERY, 
AND 
ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
WATCHES, 


C ATS’ EYES, 
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j ATCHES, 
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Machine Made. 


CILVER. —_ }) MERALDS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for EK ™ 
Two _Etampe. 
Branch Es tablishn hment, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 





RARE AND PRE CloUus 
PERFU MES, 

Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, 
Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Loilet Requisites, 
Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Cologae, 
Complimentary and W ediling Presents, ry ountains, 
I N &e. Descriptive [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
ave post free to all applicants, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


PIESSE 
& 
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FOR THOSE SEEKING 
CHRISTMAS or NEW- YEAR PRESENTS, 
An artistic and interesting work has just been 
published, entitled, ‘* Eastern Art,” embracing the 
Art Objects and Industries of the whole Eastern 
World. Embellished with over 700 Original and 
Fue-simile Llustrations; and a Priced Catalogue 

of Thousands of Useful Gifts,from 1s upwards, 

Oblong demy 4to, post free, 1s, 


and CO., 218 Regent 


IFTS 


FROM THE 


bs & TF, 


seaman 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Governmont, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all clim ates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


OCHABLES FELLOWS. 4 TE TTENH. ALL 
and WN AV Y 


T HE A RM Y 
MONTHLY, 1 


The JANUARY NUMBER will contain a CABINE 
General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS, Y.C., 
For which he has given a Special Sitting. 


Chest. 





RO ‘ 1D. WOLVERHAMPTON. 


“MAGAZINE. 











tf PHOTOGRAPH of 
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Tinsley’s Magazine, Vol. 27, 8vo ........ an as % . (Tinsley Bros.) 7 

Tissot (V.), Unknown Hungary, Z vols, er 8vo oneness era 21/0 With this Number will also be Issued a LAR#E ENGRAVING of 

Watson E. T.), Sketches in the Hunting Field, hew ‘ed, ( bapman & Hall) 60 ¥ a 

Watson i ). Ghureh Teaching, second edition, cr 8V0 .....6.4 cieaphts & Co.) 2/6 THE BATTLE OF KANDAHAR, 

Wesley (John), Story of, by Bevan, third edition, imp sq.. (Holness) 2/6 : 

White (G.), The Natural History of Selborne, new ed., cr 8v0 hewaad (Macmillan) 60 London: Wa. HU. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
ONVENT of the LADIES of! ‘ 

C NAZARETH, ; LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 


HOLMBUSH, HENDON, N.W. 
Under the Patronage of his Eminence the CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP. 

The Ladies of Nazareth, whose Convent Schools at 
Lyons, Montmirail, and Boulogne-sur-Mer are well 
known to many English and Irish Catholic families, 
have opened a Boarding School for Young Ladies at 
the above address, They propose at present to re- 
ceive Twenty-five Pupils. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application to 
the Rey. Mother Superior. 

References are kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Denbigh, Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth; the Lord | 
Chancellor of Ireland and Lady O’ Hagan, 34 Rutland | 
Square, Dublin; the Lady Howard of Glossop, 19 | 
Rutland Gate, '8.W.; and Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 17 
Campden Hill Road, Kensington, Ww. 


application to 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD ag agp +E, 
JAMES oe DEANE, 
JOHN P. DE 
FREDERICK 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 





Lord Chief Justice of 
Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

tEX, Esq., Q.C 
JOuN BLAKE, Esq. 


England 


infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. PVHE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
SE | L ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. . 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








HEAL AND SON. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


| I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
| in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


|JREDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 





a in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
DEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
alates AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM ‘VATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 











YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, to-night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ance of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, Saturday, 
January Ist, at 2.30; doors open at 2. Box-office (Mr. 
Hurst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter 
or telegram. Stage Manager, Mr, H. J, Loveday. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker 
[XStITotTE of PAINTERS 
in) WATER-COLOURS,— The FIFTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 

six. Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d. 

H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
RIXTON INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH.—Divine Service will be conducted 
on CHRISTMAS DAY by the Rev. BALDWIN 
BROWN, B.A. Subject of Discourse,—* The Place 
and Work of the Monk in |Medieval Christendom.” 
—To commence at 11 o'clock, There will be a collec- 
tion in aid of the Moffat Institute. 

On SUNDAY EVENING, December 26th, the 
Subject of Discourse will be ‘‘Our ‘ Established’ 
Martyrs.” Service to commence at half-past 6 o’clock. 


AVENDISH ROOMS, Mortimer 
Street, Langham Place, W.—The ANNUAL 
POSITIVIST ADDRESS will be given by Professor 
BEESLY, on Saturday, January Ist, 1881, at 5 p.m, 
precisely. 


greeted PRINTED BIBLES.—A 
_4_ CLERGYMAN wishes to DISPOSE of a Choice 
COLLECTION of EARLY PRINTED ENGLISH 
BIBLES and SERVICE BOOKS; also a Third Folio 
Shakespeare,—Address, “ M. A.,’’ care of Adams and 
Francis, Advertising A g's, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. j 
S TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 
A ALVERN COLLEGE. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Friday, January 
28th, 1881. 

“SEDBERGH SCHOOL.—FIVE 
kK) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, and 
£20, Examination in Spring.—Apply to Head Master, 
— G. HART, Esq., School House, Sedbergh, York- 
shire. 


RAULEIN JUNGST, 1. Tauben 
Strasse, Diisscldorf, takes a Limited Number of 
YOUNG LADIES, to finish their Education.—For 
particulars, apply to Mrs. J. LEECH, 4 Holland 
Park, London. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rey, R. D. 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 


HERES, SOUTH of FRANCE. 
An OXFORD M.A, and BARRISTER.-at-LAW 
(married), a successful and experienced Tutor, 
RECEIVES SIX PUPILS, in delicate health, to pre- 
are for the Universities and other Examinations. 
Villa most healthily situated near the pine-woods. 
References in England and to the Chaplain and the 
resident English Doctor at Hyvres.—Address, W. 
a CHATER, Villa Marie-Anna, Hytres (Var), 
rance, 


fPHE REV. CHARLES STUBBS, 

M.A., Caml ri'ge, Le Bas Prize Es-ayist, 1868, 
has a VACANCY for PRIVATE PUPIL. Next Term 
January 29th. Special tuition in History, Literature, 
and Political Economy. Terms, 200 guineas per 
annum, References, Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart. M.P., the Dean of York, Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborough Vicar- 
age, Winslow, Bucks. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The LorD CHANCELLOR. 
The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


‘.OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 




















NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for Thirty Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
February 14th, 1881, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., cf Indian Medical Officers, embody- 
ing the contents of the Royal Warrant of November 
16th, 1880, may be obtained on application at the 
Military Department, India Office, London, S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to 
the Military Secretary so as to reach his address at 
least » fortnight before the Examination. 

T. F, WILSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 

India Office, December 10th, 1880. 


“T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal Tulloch, D.D. 
HEAD MIstRESS—Miss Lumsden, Certificated Student 
in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding Houses are in a 
healthy situation, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached. 

The next Term will begin on January 20th. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held either at Girton College, or in studying for a 
Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 1881. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansefleld, St. Andrews, N.B, 


D°veRk © OLLEGE. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have 
recently been completed, each boarder will now have 
a separate bedroom, 

The second place for Cocper’s Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &¢c., have been obtained during 
the last year. 

Tuition from 15 to 18 guimeas; Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 


OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 
BOYS (xt. 14 to 18).— With Thorough 
Private Tuition by Experienced Masters, and every 
convenience for encouraging a manly, self-resource. 
ful, and studious disposition. — Address, J. C. 
GAWTHERNE (M.A.,, Oxon.), Stifford Bridge, near 
Malvern. 








MERSEY DOCK ANNUITIES. 


THE MERSEY DOCKS and 
HARBOUR BOARD hereby give notice that 
they are prepared, in accordance with the provisions 
of their Acts of Parliament, to receive applications 
for Perpetual Annuities, on the basis of £3 15s per 
centum per annum. 
For particulars application may be made to the 
TREASURER, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD GITTINS, 
Secretary, 





Dock Office, 
Liverpool, December 16th, 1880. 


(+ JARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
JA OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,) | Hubbard, M.P, 

Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Bart. | Esq. 

Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Jun , Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested one ose eee «+» £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of... eee 2,981,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly eee —: 500,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of January, 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .....cccccccccesccrcereeree £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company’s Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 





T OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


ompany. 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation, _ 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. . 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokehama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. ; ay 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


THE 
. tee POOL axp LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE ? 

FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Funds of the Company exceed £5,800,000. 

The Net Income for 1879 exceeded _£1,500,000. 

The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

Established 1836. as 

Pokal Chalaed PO. <s.0ccesspssseencesresss + £16,052,368 

Life Depatrment.—In the new Participating Series 
(Table B), the large reversionary Bonus of 353 per 
cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies in 
that class was declared for the Quinquennium ended 
December, 1878. , ; are 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of 
Partnership. 

















OFFICES : 

LiverPooL, LONDON, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
BristoLt, Dvusiin, Guascow, EDINBURGH, BIR- 
MINGHAM, AND NEWCASTLE. ; 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Ap- 
plications for Agencies invited. A 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

London Offices: CoRNHILL and CHARING CROSS- 
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Pia erent 
WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844. 





Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S. 
H. M. SHERA, =. MA,L 
» Es 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN we an «on “yg 
1, M.A., (Lond.) 


BAD MASTER oe ove ove aoe eee ase “x L 
oom MASTER... ose ose ove eee ase R. SHINDLER. 


Ard Eighteen Assistant-Masters and Professors, 





Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training. The course of 
= i adapted to the requirements of the present time, and to the prospective wants of the Pupils, 
study eter A in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or for professional or com- 
poo ial life are provided with the most efficient aids. 
ener OLOGY PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal 
a puotrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by accomplished Professors. 
“ The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertakeu ihe Professorship of Natural Science, and gives 
wily Lectures and Class instruction in Practical Zoology and Botany, Xc. 
= Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. Allen, Esq., F.C.S. 
Scholarships are awarded worth £300 a year. 
Prospectuses by application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 


KINAHAN’S 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


LL 





WHISKY. 














IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


i lated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
ee oa bears their signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
-Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY'S Wesfwcard Ho! 


In 1 oz., 20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





“WESTWARD 
HO!” 








TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Zancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WILLIAM MvuRRELL, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusa, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable eflicacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 








A SPECIFIC 
FOR 


“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her.”—‘* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days .""— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 
theear, Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,”’— W. H.,aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upp2r lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and Lls each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. | BR. & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
BRYANT AND MAY'S 


JATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Aro not POISONOUS. 
a bee — = ais ee = 
re Manufacture YORPN OW 2 hn .EER) mp 

.. | ASSENCH of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

Are perfectly harmless | 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 


POTTED MEATS; also, 





| pormes SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 


| 








RY 7 | - J" ON— y e: 4  IMITAT ( NS. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS. citi gn egaaaaa 
Nothing is so highly a iated f EB »} LS8 i— 
GHANT'S MOKELLA CHERRY BRANDY, ‘wnicn 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
can be ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's | MAYFAIR, W 
Quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. | _ as alk, W. 


Portsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen, Manu- | ~ ee ° y TLE 
facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. | UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
RE TF ARIL.ER VE DREMABDEARBRILI is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
MARK ABIL E, VERY R EMA RKABLE | preference to Freoch Brandy. They hold the largest 
AMPLOD are the EFFECTS of = | stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 

, OUGH’S F YRETIC SALIN E, | cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 

pa Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- | Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 

Sorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. ' 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





HREE LADIES (Sisters) beg to 
THANK the numerous kind friends who have 
contributed so generously to the Fund being raised for 
their benefit. The under-mentioned ladies and 
gentlemen, who are acting as referees and collectors, 
take this opportunity of pointing out that the £1,160 
now subscribed, even when added to the sum which 
may be realised by the sale of the Misses King's house, 
will, when the expenses of raising and investing it 
have been deducted, yield but a very meagre income. 
They rejoice to add that old pupils and personal 
friends of the Misses King have subscribed an in- 
dependent sum to secure rent and taxes, and they 
appeal confidently to the general public for further 
means to make the annual income a little more ade- 
— to the requirements of three ladies in infirm 
ealth. 

JOHN HUTTON, Woodcote, Epsom; THOMAS 
METHLEY, Seal, Sevenvaks, Treasurers and Co. 
Trustees. 

The Lady Frances Pratt, the Grove, Sevenoaks; 
Sir Antonio Brady, Maryland Point, Forest Gate, 
Stratford, London, E.; the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
St. Augustine's, Highbury; the Rev. Henry Robinson 
St. Paul's Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. 
Nelson Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London 
N.; Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 


EF YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 





- ae (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Resident Physicians (ti9g, MACCALL, M.D. &c, 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER. 


TOHHROAT IRRITATION 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 7}d and Is 1}d., labelled “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—* Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice. In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. _ 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
MuUuRKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 

Carpets, in the Newest Designs. — : 
is GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 





,? | aaa 
FRY’S|yyrys CARACAS COCOA 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA | “A most delicious and valuable article. 
| —Standard, a 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S +yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


tao superfluous oil extracted, 


COCOA 
I J.3. FRY and SONS. 
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A NEW WORK by Dr. BAYN 
i GREAT ENG LISHWOME N: 
Mrs. BROwNING and CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With 
an Essay on Modern Poetry. By Perun Bayne, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. : 
London: JamES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 
Street, E. C. 


Just published, oblong folio, 10s 6d. 
JEN and PENCIL NOTES on the 
] RiVIER\ and in NORTH ITALY. ‘lhe 
Journal of ihe Wanderings of Four Wanderers. By 
Mary B. Toruitt 
London: SimpkK!IN, MARSHALL, and Co. Bristol: 
J. W. ARROWSMITH. 





In cloth, price 5s 64 


INE MOA, the MAORL MAIDEN. | 


f iy J. EARLE OLLIVANT. 
“A very interesting vi 
“‘Mr. Ollivant’s verse is v vanting ne 





erary Churchman, 





in 
picturesquencss nor in a vein of simple poetry.” — 
The Queen. : 
A. R, Mowbray and Co., London and Oxford, 
At all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 
JIUNCH'S POCKET - BOOK | 





Pictures and 
, price 3s 6d, 


nv 





J for 1881. With many Amusing 
much Pleasant Reading. Now ready 
post age free, 

London: “PUNCH ” OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street, E.C, 





APITALCURISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. | 
ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. | 


4 Completion of First Series. An entirely original 
and complete work of 36 Maps (17 by 14), prin ted in 
colours from steel p! with const ting index of 
23,000 names, The be ished at any pri 
half-morocco or ¢ bevelled bo 
12s 6d; stiff boards, uc iE 
on cloth, 31s 6d and 

For details of every Map, 1 f the Press, and 
prospectus of next yee urs issue, apply to any Book- 
seller. 











ys respectively, 


tic 





QAVE TIME and MONEY by 
kJ asking your Bookseller for 

Catalogue of Diaries and Time Saving Manufactures 
and Publications. 









tts’s Lliustrated | 


LETTS'S DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the | 


most universal. Hundreds of thousands use them. 


Tenth Edition, post free, (ne Shillivg. 
D*; WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on 2g only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. y Robert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &e., 5 p Bowet Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, Ww. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


E YRE and Ss OTLTISWOODE’ 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
CARDS, 

The Times says :—* They are exceedingly pleasi ng.” 

The Saturday Revi * Delicate in desigu 

and bright in harmo 

The Standard says 











Particu! arly distinguishable 
for richness of illumi n and perfect finish, and 
an artistic blending « lour 

Retail of atl Bo ksel } lers mand Stationers, 


\ ESSRS. BICKERS and SON'S 
NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE should be 
consulted by every purchaser of Gift Books, Al- 
though many of the works are offered at Jess than 
half their original cost, they guirautee them to be 
perfect, clean, in handsome bindings, the same as if 
purchased at the original published ices. Com- 
ete lists, post free. 
: 1 Leiceste, Square, W.C 


MES SSRS. BICKERS and SON'S 
NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOG UE contains 
a List of Standard and Ilustrated books oa sale, at 
abou: half the original pub ished prices. ‘The ebief 
New Books of the Season, a choice se’ection of 
Children’s Gift Books, &¢., at reduced prices. Post 
free, 

1 Leice=ter Square, W.C. 


BALES GOUT PLELS 
The Gear REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is qi relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrate 1 Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
_Sold by all Chemists, at Is 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 


QO* ee 5S BALMet C OL UMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
oo Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; 
Cleanses from Dandritf; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes E yebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when use i for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of liair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s Gd, Gs, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

























t OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is 

nothing in the whole Materia Medica which 
can surpass these medicaments for ihe certainty of 
their aciion in lumbe go, sciatica, tie douloureux, and all 
flying or settted pains m tke nerves, muscles, and 
sinews. Diseases of this uature originate in bad 
blood and depraved humours, and until these are 
corrected there can be no permanent cure. The 
ordinary remedies only afford temporary relief, and 
in the end the suffereris as bad as ever. Holloway’s 
Ointment penetrates the human system as rat 
penetrates meat, and the Pills greatly assist and 
acceleiaie its operation, by clearing away ali obsirne- 
tions, aud giving tone to the system generally. Tae 
prophylactic virtves of Holloway's remedies staud 
unriva!led, 











MR. G. H. JONES, 
‘Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of tho adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without P. 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 

My Dear S1r,— Janua S 
Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the omen . 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my 1 tion and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you Haak 
obtained her Majesty’s Roy: ul Le ont to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, 


ain, to which 













In recognition of your valuable s ( ou are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Horcuiyg 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
Prorresson Gar DENER, late of the yal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H, Tones, 
t, vot 57 Great Rus W Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested your Painless 





Sur geon-Denti 
Pe : 


Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 


ctual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


ORIENT LINE. 








STEAM 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT 
ETWEE} v9} PS, = Vitus and 
BETWEEN PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
g Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia 


: an ‘ a, 
mania, and New Zealand. 








ENGLAND 
AND 











Tons. H.P. ) HP, 

ACONCAGU A ccisssersescssaes 4,107 ... 600 JOHN ELDER ..... ices ISB oe EO 

AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO .. .. 3,847 ... 550 LIGURIA... ; a 0 
COTOPAXI as .. 4,028 ... 600 LUSITANIA we (550 

-_ OI AOO iicscashinssdaecisagnesn ds CROWD: 35s DOO OER Duysineecads cars 86... 1,000 
GARONNE a saspnaroeanasaye B:580 ... 000 |POLTOBE cvscivee “< e 

DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas. 


sengers through the Tropies on long V 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. N ’ ; 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenae, E.C, 


s,and the passages hitherto made 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- EXT RACT 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
jks wasapeie " niuoeioe . ioe, ) OF M EAT. 





purchasers must insist on having the Com. *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron chin See ae 

: piers shy Ask for the Liehiy COMPANY’S Extract, 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. ~ and see that no o other i is substituted for it. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEGA WV £&’*S INFANTS 
FOR AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ 
British Meprcan JourNAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NE AV E and CO0., Fordingbridge, England. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 3 CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pa 120 Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wae 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLOR( IDYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancel, 


December 31st, 1S6-4. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practit joners 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RUEUMATISM, &e. 
J. COLLIS BROWNE'S ggemry ota 
Is a Certain Cure in PEM, DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwbelmiug Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sole MANurAcTUKER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 48 6d. 








NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
D O U L TT O N W A R_ €E. 








As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed. stamp, 
with the Name in full, “ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 








Bn -h 
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pooOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Imp. 4to, price £1 1s 6d. 
SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. 
BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With Sixteen Engravings and numerous Woodeuts. 
+.# A Large-Paper Edition (Fifty Copies only), with the Plates on India Paper, 
x arg 
rice £3 38. 7 
Mn Uniting as Mr. Atkinson does, considerable powers of generalisation with 
hs cota) knowledge, his volume is truly artistic in character, and exhibits in 
ore rlagreeable form, much information which could not easily be found else- 
whore.’—Guardian. ‘ 3 
whe He as throughout from personal and careful observation of the things he 
ites about, and carefully avoids the one of dogmatism .....The illustrations 
bm been selected with good and catholic taste.”’-—Suturday Review. 
Imp. 4to, price £1 Is. te 
° 2 e e 
CAMBRIDGE: Historical and Descriptive Notes. By J 


W. Cianrx, M.A. With Twelve Etchings and numerous Woodcuts. 
With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 


STORIES of the EAST: From Herodotus. By the Rev. 
_ J. Cuurck, M.A., Author of ‘Stories from Homer,”’ &e. 

“Jt is probable that this volume will be the most popular with grown-up 
versons of al] Mr. Church’s productions in this kind......To young people the book 
B a storehouse of strange and fanciful scenes, pretty or amusing tales, and ex- 
citing histories.’ —Athenewn., ; 

4 quaint and lelightful book......None of Mr. Church’s previous books have 
peen illustrated with half the same care and brilliance of effect. It would be 
impossible to praise too highly the style of the book.” —Spectator 
By the same Author. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE-| A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from 
DIANS. 5s. LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 
Crown Svo, price 4s 6d. 
vg 
CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. By Senex. 

« All the incidents are striking and well told.”’—S iturday Revie. 

“ We have heartily enjoyed its true and kindly humour, its fund of good stories, 
of whieh there are enough to set up half-a-dozen diners.out at clerical tables.’’— 


Literary Churchman. 
By M. E. Winchester. 






A NEST of SPARROWS: a Tale. 
Crown Svo, Frontispiece. 5s, cloth. 

“ This is a story of three ‘ waifs,’ who find their way into 2 Liverpool attic, and 
when they haya done their best for each other, being helpful and loving little 
creatures, and yet find circumstances too strong for them, are rescued by kind 
‘riends, and transferred to fresh air and wholesome surroundings. The tale is 
admirably told. Miss Winchester not only writes with skill, but writes from the 
heart. Her storyis most genuinely pathetic, without being sad.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 








With Coloured Illustrations, crown Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. By 


the Rev. A.J. CHURCH, M.A., Auther of “Stories from Homer,’’ Xc. 
The PORTFOLIO for 1880. Containing numerous Etchings 
and Engravings. Half-morocco, 42s; cloth, gilt edges, 35s 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. 
New Edition, 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 10s 6d. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 


THIS DAY. 
MR. HUNTER’S SHILLING BOOK ON INDIA. 


ENGLAND’S WORK IN 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D. 


this book presents a retrospect of British rule in India, states the problems 
which are now arising with regard to the food supply and the self-government 


INDIA. 


of the people, endeavours to gauge the precise dimensions of those problems, and 
‘osuggest definite measures towards their solution. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Eighth Thousand, Enlarged, 8) pages, 8vo, price Is, post free. 
ah ; oaY mm co i mn 7" \ e 
THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“An exceedingly interesting pamphlot.”—Echo. 


‘The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endeay- 
cured to meet a manifest need of the times,”"—Sussex Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


In royal 8vo, 1,600 pages, cloth gilt, price 42s. 

— The Peerage or Baronetage separate, gilt edges, each 25s. 
] HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of 

__the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1881. By JoserH FOsTER. 
_The SECOND EDITION, for 1881, containing all new Creations, has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by up- 
warns of 1400 Woodcuts of Arms, &c., engraved in the best style of Heraldic Art. 
In the Pedigrees, the Collateral Branches are more fully given than in any other 
yori 
Westminster: NIcHOLS and Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 





Price 8d. 


(UBAMBERS'S JOURNAL, for 


JANUARY Ist. 


A London Fog. By W. Chambers. 
The Cheadlewoods’ Money. 

An African Trading Station. 
Amongst Sharpers. 

Another Look at the Lion. 

The Art of Making Excuses. 


The Advontures of a Lady amongst 
the Nagas. 

Thames Conservators and their 
Duties. 

The huif and Reeve. 

Some Yule-Tide Myst 






Exploring in the Far North. A Model Free Library Catalogue 
Industrial Migrations. | One of Aladdin's Children, 
John Poltriggan’s Christmas Story. | New Reporting Arrangements in 
Recollections of a London Fire- the House of Commons. 

man, | Recollections of an Equestrian 


Peace and Goodwill. 
Mischievous Effects of Vulgar Wall- | 
al ostors. | Four Poetical! Pieces 
he Physiology of Walking. Index and ‘Titie to Vol. XVII. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh 


Manager. 
The Month; Science and Arts. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





ONE OF THE MOST ACCEPTABLE NEW YEAR'S GIFTS TO 
ALL READERS OF GOOD BOOKS IS 


AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 
Secures a constant succession of the Newest Boolxs 
THE TWO GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 
Secures a Weekly Delivery of Books in any part of London, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION,TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Literary Institutions, Reading-Rooms, and Book Societies 
in every part of the Country are supplied with the newest 
Books on the Lowest Possible Terms. 


A Subscription of Five Guineas per annum allows of Fifteen Volumes at one t 
of the Newest Books, or Twenty-five Volumes of Older Boo%: 


} 


exchangeable (in sets) at pleasnre 
The following Lists and Catalogues are now ready for delicers, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application :— - ; 
I.—A CATALOGUE OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ADDED T) 
LIBRARY DURING THE PAST AND PRESENT SEASONS 
Il.—A REVISED LIST OF RECENT FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS 
IiI.—A LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS IN CIRCULATION 
IV.—A LIST OF PERIODICALS IN CIRCULATION AND ON SALE 
V.—A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN FOR SALE 


—The Life of the Prince Consort ; 


This Catalogue contains: ; 
Canon Farrar’s St. Paul; Letters of Charles Dickens: Life of Siz 
James Outram; White Wings, by William Black ; 
R. D. Blackmore ; 


Troublesome Daughters ; 


Mary Anerley, by 
The Beleaguered City; Reata; A Sylvan Queen; 


Second Thoughts; Just as I Am, by Miss 





Braddon ; Pipistrello, by “ Ouida ;’’ and more than a Thousand other 


Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


VI.—A CATALOGUE OF BOUND BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
*.* This Catalogue consists chiefly of the Works of Hallam ; 
Carlyle ; 


Marryat ; Lord Beaconsfield ; Lord Lytton; Charlotte Bronté; Mrs. 


Thackeray; Macaulay; Dickens; Scott; Kingsley 
Gaskell; George Eliot; Mrs. Oliphant, and other Standard Author 
newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for cir ition 


Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Works of the 
Best Authors, in Morocco, Tree-Calf, Calf Extra, Vellum, and other 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing 


room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, 


and New Year’s Gifts, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 
All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY ms 


also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection h that ey 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFURD 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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ait EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. SamUEL Cox. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

Secutarism. By R. H. Hutton. 
THE TETRAGRAMMATON. By Rev. Samuel Cox. 
CHRIST AND THE ANGELS. By Rev. Professor 
Robertson Smith. 
. THE CORINTHIAN SADDUCEES. 

Agar Beet. 


woloe 


cs 


By Rev. Joseph 


5. Tue Historicat Curist or St. Paur. By Rev. 
G. Matheson, D.D. 
6. THE Supremacy OF Love. By Rev. Professor 
Wace, M.A. 
7. Brier Notices or Books. 
HE 7X P OSITOR. 


The FIRST SERIES is now complete, in Twelve 
Volumes, price 7s 6d each, handsomely bound in cloth, 
forming a most valuable and appropriate Present for 

Clergymen and Ministers. 

NEW SERIES of the EXPOSITOR will 
commence with the Number for JANUARY, 1881 
Arrangements have been made for many important 
Contributions from eminent Biblical Scholars. The 
Issue of this New Series will furnish a capital oppor- 
tunity for New Subscribers, such as cannot recur for 

some years tocome. Price Is monthly, , POS st free. 

London: Hopper and Srovguton, 27 Paternoster 
tow. 


i her E EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
J 1881. Edited by Professor H. R. REYNOLDs, 
of Cheshunt. 

‘The Arrangements for the New Volume iaclude a 
Series of Papers on the Heroes of the Christian Faith, 
by various Authors, es follows :— 

Rey. PROFESSOR FAIRBAIRN— ATHANASIUS AND 

SAVONAROLA. 
Rev. Joun Srovcuton, D.D.— 
WESLEY. 
Rev. SAMUEL 
CANTERBURY, 

Mr. J. A. ROSS—COLUMBA AND CALVIN, 

Dr, CHARLES STANFORD—BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 

Proressor H. R. REYNOLDS—THE APOSTLES OF 

ETHIOPIA. 
Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE’S INCIDENTS IN THE LIFB 
OF OUR LORD. 

Rev. Baldwin Brown’s Notes on Passing Events, 
and Contributions by Revs. Canon Barry, D.D., Harry 
Jones, M.A., Hugh Macmillan, D.D., J. Culross, D.))., 
Eustace R. Condor, M.A., Miss Beightov, Mr. E 
Butler, &e. 

Price 6d Monthly ; 
Hopper and Sroveuton, 27 


ANSELM AND JOHN 


PEARSON, M.A.— AUGUSTINE OF 


or 6s 6d per annum, post free. 
London : Paternoster 
Row. 


NEW STORIES. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1881, contains the First Parts of Two 


New Stories. 
One entitled, 
GRAPE from a THORN. By Janes 
Payn, Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
“ “By Proxy,” &e. 
The other, 


OVE, the DEBT. By a New 


4 Author. 

The Stories will be Illustrated by Mr. Du MAuRIER 
and Mr. W. SMALL. 
London: SMiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 253. 
i CORNHILL MAG AZINE, for 
JANUARY. Witb Lllustrations by GEORGE pu 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (Withan 
lllustration.) Chap. 1. On the Road.—2. The Arrival. 
—3. The Ladies’ Drawing-room.—4, A Visitor.—5. 
The Map of the Country. 

To AN OLD Coav?. (From Béranger.) By F. Doyle. 

THE MORAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE, 

VAGABONDAGE AND PEDESTRIANISM. 

Fina’s AUNT.—SOME PASSAGES FROM MIss WILLIAM- 
son's DiARY. Chapters 8-13. 

IN THE HEART OF THE HIGHLANDS, 

LOVE THE Debt. (Withan Illustration.) Chap. 1. In 
a Temper.—2. Revenge.—3. Rev. George Kneeshaw. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterlvo Place, 


6 er ORACLE: a Weekly Journal of 
Answers to Correspondents, on all Topics, Free 
Established 1879, Every T hursday, One 

“I do refer me to the Oracle.’—SHAKE- 






of Charge. 
Penny. 
SPEARE. 

The ORACLE is devoted exclusively to “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” No charge whatever is made for 
supplying the best information that can be obtained, 
in reply to any question that may be asked, within 
reasonable and practicable limits. 

The ORACLE has a large and well-qualified editorial 
staff, and no effort is spared to satisfy the legitimate 
wishes and requirements of sny interrogator. Trust- 
worthy replies are given to legal and medical 
questions, 

The ORACLE occupies a unique position in modern 
journalism. The extraordinary testimonies received 
trom Press and public show that it meets a long-felt 
want. To those in search of special information, it 
obviously affords an inestimable boon. To the general 
reader it offers a repertory of miscellaneous and out- 
of the-way information, which no one who desires a 
reputation for wide reading will care to neglect. To 
the literary and cultured classes, it affords a new and 
advantageous means of intercommunication on sub- 
jects of mutualinterest. To the advertiser, the system 
of central-advertisement columns offers a most un- 
usual opportunity of placing announcements before 
the reading public in such a way that they cannot fail 
to be seen, 






Of all ected 


H. J. INFIELD, 360 Fleet Street, E.C. 





6d Monthly, Illustrated. 
AY of REST. JANUARY PART, 
ready on 23rd December, begins a New Volume. 
STRAHAN and Co., and all Booksellers. 


OD and the MAN. A New Three- 

volume Story. By the Author of ‘‘ The Shadow 

of the Sword.’ With Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
See 


yy of REST for JANUARY. 





WENTY YEARS of a PUB- 
‘ LISHER’S LIFE. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
see 

D*” of REST for JANUARY. _ 


| ‘een 
1)” of REST for JANUARY. 


By ‘Twelve Eminent 


Authors, See 


L* TTERS to MY PARISHIONERS. 


By the Vicar of LOWMEADS. See 


1D AY of REST for JANUARY. _ 





ON JOHN.” A London § Story of 
‘To-day. New three-volume work. By JEAN 


INGELOW. With Illustrations by E. F. Brewtnall. 


D: AY of REST for JANUARY. 


be ES 


D4” of REST for JANUARY. 


See 


of the BIBLE. 


STUART POOLE. 


By REGINALD 


See 


HE COST of NOBLE WORK. By 


the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. See 


D: AY of REST for FEBRUARY, 


“SE ' TO MUSIC.” First of a Series 
of Stories by Mrs. R. O'REILLY. With Illus- 
trations by Robert Barnes, See 


I ~ of REST for JANUARY. 





in IAN and CO., 34 Paternoster 
ow. 

acer MAGAZINE, for 

JANUARY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXIII. Price 


2s 6d 
CONTENTS, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. No. IL.—BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IIT. 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALLOT. 

THE Disuor ASTRAY. 

ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
By One who has Personated Them.—OPHELIA, 

THE SEER, 

OUTDOOR SONNETS. 

THe LAND OF GILEAD. 

THE MINISTRY OF MISERY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


% RASER’S 
JANUARY, 1880. 
CXXXII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
or, WINTHORP’S ADVENTURE. 
By O. K. 
By Professor 


MAGAZINE k, 


No. 613, New Series, No, 


A CuLTURE GHOST ; 

Tue EMPEROR ALEXANDER’'S REFORMS. 

ThE PROPHETIC POWER OF POETRY. 
J.C. Shairp. 

PREHISTORIC SCIENCE EN FETE. 

HeNRY JOHN CODRINGTON, ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

Fork LULLABIES. 

THe Last CHAPTER 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 

Our Iprats. By Lady Violet Greville. 

A PLEA FOR OUR Dutt Boys. By an Oxford Tutor. 

A Voice FROM THE BASTILE. 

Rumours. 


or Irish History. By the 


London: LONGMANS | and Co, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


_ E CONTEMPORARY REVIE 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

ON THE TRUTHFULNESS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. (The 
Unity of Nature—No. V.) By the Duke of Argyll. 
TAXATION IN THE UNITED STaTeEs. By an American 

Statesman. 
THE JEWS IN GERMANY. By the Author of “ German 
Home Life.” 

PLUTARCH AND THE UNCONSCIOUS CHRISTIANITY OF 
THE First TWO CENTURIES. By Julia Wedgwood. 
RICHARD CANTILLON AND THE NATIONALITY OF POLI- 

TICAL Economy. By Professor W. Stanley Jevons. 
SumciDAL MANIA. By W. Knighton, LL.D. 
LATIN CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS, By the Rev. George 
T. Stokes. 
Mr. HopGson’s ARTICLE, “ PROFESSOR GREEN ASA 
Critic.” By Professor Green. 
THE DEATH OF ANAXAGORAS. By William Canton. 
THE Crisis IN [IRELAND:— 
1. Young Ireland. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
2. Foreign Opinion on Ireland. By J. A. Farrer. 
3. The Three F’s. By Lord Monteagle. 





STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternos ter Row. 








Lodge’s Peerage and Barone 


for 1881. Under the especial Pat 

eg ae Hs 3 the Nobility. 50k ie 
vol., wi e Arms beautiful) 

bound. Now ready. oe » Bsa, 


HURST and SLACKET?, Pub} tt i 


THE NEW NOVELs, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Jeannette. By Mary C. _Rowsell, 


Author of ‘* Love Loyal,” &e. 


Geraldine and in Suiters, 


By Mrs. SIMPSON, Author of “ Winnie’ 8 History, ” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. . Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianelia,” &c. 


of * ST, OLAVE’S,” &e. By, the Author 
Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


TlOUSTOUN, Author of * rami to Mercy,” 
&c. 3 vols, [Next week, 


HURST and BL LaCRETE, F, Poblishers, 





Dimplethorpe. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 12s, 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS, 
EDITED BY 
JOHN DE SOYRES, MA, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the Same, price 6s. 
MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


A Study in the Ecclesiastical maid of the Secone 
Cc y 


ent 





Oe aces Even if here and there we are not quite of 
the same opinion as M. de Soyres, we must admit 
that he has produced a work which no future stu. 
dent of the second century can afford to neglect,’— 
S. CHEETHAM, in Contemporary Reciew.” 

“Das Ergebniss, zu welchem der Verfasser dieser 
tiichtigen Arbeit gekommen ist nicht neu: es ist 
von G, Arnold, Wernsdorf, Ritschl u. A. angebahnt, 
resp, festgestelit. Der Veriasser hat das Seinige dazu 
gethan, um es noch einmal und piioktlich za be- 
griinden.’—Ab, HARNACK, in Theol, Lit. Zeitung. 

“The task has been performed with careful re. 
search, united a broad outiook and the preservation 
of a catholic spirit. which make the volume, com- 
paratively smal] as it is, one of real value.”"—T7heo- 
logical Review 

“The little work is a storehouse of varied, well- 
selected, and digested learning on the subject."— 
Exaniner. 





= 








Cambridge : 
London :; 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


Prices from 10s 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 


NEW BISLE, THE 


? 
VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 
COMBINES 
I.—The Queen’s Printers’: VA RIORUM REFER- 
ENCE BIBLE ; or, Authorised Version, 
with the Best Various Readings and Render- 
ings of the Text advocated by Hebrew and 
Greek Scholars. Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, GOODWIN, aud SANDAY. 


II,—The Green s Printers’ ‘* AIDS TO BIBLE 
TUDENTS,” by CHEYNE, GREEN, HOLb, 
ton LEaTHES, Lv MBY, MADDEN, SAYCE, 
STAINER, TRISTHAM, &c. 
The Very Rev. C. J. VAuGHAN, D.D,, Dean of 
Llandaff, and Master of. the Temp!e, writes :—" 1 use 
the Centenary Bible with much pleasure and profit.” 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, 
in 1 vol., with Maps, cloth, 218; best 


Now ready, 
limp or stiff, 308; calf- “lined, 


Turkey morocco, 
flexible, 42s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BIBLE. 


Puts the reader in possession of the precisions, 
beauties, and hidden treasures in the Hebrew and 
Greck originals of the Scriptures; and keeps them 
before the Student. 





ENGLISH - GREEK TESTAMENT, 
separate, cloth, ds 6d. 
By THOMAS NEWBERRY. 


BYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, B.C. 


Now hd handsomely bound 
price 10s 6d 
The FORTY-FI RST ANNUAL ISSUE of | 

| OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

: &c., for 1881. Contaiuing Biographical State- 
ments respecting every Peer, Peeress, Bishop, Privy 
Councillor, Baronet, Knight, &e. Illustrated with 
Handsome Flates of the various Coronets, Badges, 
Stars, &c. Thorovghly revised and corrected (© 
latest date, 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 








in cloth oi ‘gil, 
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anand 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


UARY. 
vit Geist's GRAVE. By Matthew Arnold. 

POLITICAL INTEGRATION. By Herbert Spencer. 
LAND LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. By Sir G. Campbell, M.P. 
ETIENNE DOLET. By Mark Pattison. 
FREEDOM OF CONTRACT. By T. H. Farrer. 
Notes ON ENDYMION. By Lord Houghton, 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. By Dr. William Pole, F.R.S. 
County Boarps. By Charles T. D. Acland. 
Tus TRAGIC COMEDIANS, Chapters 10-11. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


| gpHE LIFE OF CICERO. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


By George Meredith. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, I4s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


| THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 








By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
2 vols, 


ENLARGED FROM THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


WORTLE’S SCHOOL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


REPRINTED FROM “* BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


[January 1st. 
D R . 
(January 1st. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CONSCIOUS MATTER; 


OR, THE PHYSICAL AND THE PSYCHICAL UNIVERSALLY IN 
CAUSAL CONNECTIONS. 


By W. STEWART DUNCAN. 


London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C, 








COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S New Illustrated Serial Story will 
Commence in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


ARGOS Y. 


NOW READY. 





The JANUARY NUMBER of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
MAGAZINE, 
i, 
THE ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS. 
7 1, COURT NETHERLEIGH. A New Illustrated Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” Chap. 1. Miss Margery.—Chap. 2. 
Shot in the Leg.—Chap. 3. Left to Robert, Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 
2. ALL FOR LOVE. 
3. THE Story oF DorotHy Grape. By Johnny Ludlow. 
4. INTHE NEw Forest. By Charles W. Wood. With 6 Illustrations. 
5. LADY ENNERDALE's DIAMONDS. 
6. THe FULLNESS OF THE WorLD. 
7, MADAME DE STAEL. By Alice King. 
8, Writs Soon. 
9. GWEN's LOVER. 
10. THe New Ygar. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


“Th ro 7 Bi ie ee ata 
Colney i. se menthty magazine which gives greater pleasure.” — Ovford 
a Bright and charming.’’—Roath Journal. 
«Best and cheapest of our magazines.”’—Standard. 
. Replete with excellent fiction.” — Welshman. 
af hever-failing supply of pleasure.”—Derby Mercury. 
a appt o and sparkling.”— Yarmouth Gazette. 
a he is safe to affirm that there is not a single story of Johnny Ludlow that will 
@ read with pleasure by both sexes of all ages.”"—TIllus trated London Neus. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
LIST. 


NEW BOOKS ON IRELAND. 
NEW VIEWS on IRELAND; or, Irish 


Land Grievances and Remedies. By CHARLES RUSSELI, Q.C.,M.P. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The LIFE’S WORK in IRELAND of a 


LANDLORD WHO TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY. By W. BENCcE JONES, of 
Lisselan. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The IRISH LAND LAWS. By Alexander 


G. RicHeY, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law ° 
in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. ’ ‘ 
“To all who, either as legislators or publicists, are called on to take part 
in the present controversy, the book will prove invaluable.”"—Times. 

“ This book cannot fail to do good."—St. James's Gazette, 


LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selec- 


tions from his Poems and other Writings. Illustrated from Blake’s own 
Works. By ALEXANDER GiLcuRist. A New and Enlarged Edition, with 
additional Letters and a Memoir of the Author. Printed on hand-made paper, 
the Illustrations on India paper, mounted in the Text. 2 vols. cloth elegant, 
gilt, with Designs after Blake, by Fredk. J. Shields, medium &vo, 42s. 

“One of the most beautiful and interesting books of the season,’”’— 
Daily News. 


ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by MatrHew 
ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8yvo, each 7s 6d. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN 

Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY 
DOBELL. 

** An excellent design admirably executed.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES (New Volume). 


ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen 


and Edited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. Crown S8vo, 2s 6d. New Volume. 


WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 


With 25 Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


The NECKLACE of PRINCESS FIORI- 


MONDE, and other Stories. By MARY DE MORGAN. Feap. 8yvo, 6s. 
Also, an Edition of a 100 Copies on large paper, feap. 4to. 
“A charming gift-book.”"—Graphic. “A real gem.”—Punch. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD: a Sketch of a Boy- 
Life. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of “Carrots,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &e. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. (élobe 8yo, 4s 6d. 

“Mrs. Molesworth has struck out a new line in this charming little book. 
This is really a study of a child’s character.....The picture altogether is one 
of singular reality and singular beauty.’’—Spectutor. 


The WHITE RAT; and some other Stories. 


By Lady BARKER. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“It is one of the most pleasant books of the season for children,’ —Standard. 


PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. By the Author of 


“ When I was a Little Girl,” &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes, Globe 8vo, 4s 6d 
“ Really worthy to be classed with ‘Alice in Wonderland, and in some 
respects is better adapted to juvenile comprehension.” —Morning Post. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
(A.D. 1450-1878.) By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illus- 
trations and Woodeuts. Edited by Georae Grove, D.C.L. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Parts I, to XII., 3s 6deach. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, cloth, 21s each. 

Vou. L—A to IMPROMPTU. Vot. II.—IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 
“«Dr. Grove's Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of music.” 
—Saturday Review. 


’ : ° ° 

The YEAR’S ART: a concise Epitome 
of all Matters relating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and ARCHI- 
TECTURE which have occurred during the Year 1880, together with Informa- 
tion respecting the Events of the Year 1881, Compiled by Marcus B. Hursz. 
Crown 8vo, 28 6d. 





’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 255, for 
JANUARY, price One Shilling. A 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. THE PorTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. 
2. A STUDY OF AN OLD PARISH REGISTER, By the Rev. 
. THE MISTLETOE. : 
. “SUBSCRIPTION.” By the Dean of Westminster, 
_ A ROYAL ZULU PROGRESS OVER BISHOPSTOWE. By Francis Ellen Colenso. 
CHRISTMAS, AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN THB BLACK MOUNTAIN. By 
Arthur J, Evans. : 
Mopsa’s TALe. By E. H. Hickey. 
. Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUMB. 


Chaps. 15-18. 
W. Benham. 


a or os 


By Sidney Colvin. 


ex 





Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue of Gift and Presen- 
tation Books is now ready, and may be obtained on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW LIST. 


This day is published. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excur- 
sions in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,’ 
“Piccadilly,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps, 
8vo, 21s. 


This day is published. 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the 
Author of “ Junia,” “ Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 


This day is published. 


The SHAKESPEARE TAPESTRY 
WOVEN in ENGLISH VERSE. By C. HAWKEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, 
Dublin. Being the First Volume of ‘‘ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers,” In crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 3s 6d. [This day. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of 
the INVASION of the CRIMEA. The Sixth— 
** WINTER TROUBLES.” Demy Svo, 16s. 
{Just published. 


The COMPLETE and UNIFORM EDITION of 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a new and legible 
type, in Volumes of a convenient and handsome 
form, 20 Yolumes, price £5. 

Romola, 2 vols—Silas Marner, the Lifted Veil, 
Brotber Jacob, 1 vol.—Adam Bede, 2 vols.—Scenes of 
‘erical Life, 2 vols. —The Mill on the Floss, 2 vols.— 
Felix Holt, 2 vols.—Middlemarch, 8 vols —Daniel 
Deronda, 3 vols.—The Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol.—Jubal, 
ind other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol.—Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such, 1 vol, 

Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


TALES from ‘“‘BLACKWOOD.” New 
Series. Being a Collection of the most interesting 
Tales contritmited to * Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
by well-known Authors. 

To be had in the following Styles of Binding :— 

Handsomely bound, in 12 Volumes, extra cloth, 
Ws: le ither ba roxburghe style, 37s 6d; half- 
d arbled edges, 52s 6d; half-morocco, 








narbled sey 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and Londen. 


‘“ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 


This day is published. 
IRISH LAND AS VIEWED FROM 
BRITISH SHORES. 


4 SHORT CATECHISM ON IRISH LAND 
LEGISLATION 


In Illustrated Wrapper, price Sixpence. 


VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 


DR. SMILES’ S WORKS. 


Now senlid; 20th THOUSAND. 
DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Kudurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Also, 
SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of 
Conduct and Perseverance. 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristics 


THEIFT: 


Counsel. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 


Workers and Tool Makers. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 


7s 6d each 


The HUGUENOTS : their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Jreland. 7s 60 


a Book of Domestic 


JOWUN MURR ay, Albemarle Street, 


THE NEW LIBRARY & BOOK-SHOP. 


Readers and Book-buyers are respectfully informed 
ut THE NEW LIBRARY is Now Opened. Sub- 
s-ribers’ Names are enrolled daily. 
FREDERICK W. WILSON. 
WILLIAM 8S. M‘CORMICK, M.A. 
120 Saint Vincent Street, Glasgow. 








$$ 


JAPAN. 


od 


JAPAN; ITS HISTORY, TRADITIONS, Anp 
RELIGIONS. 


By Sir EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., MP. 


With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28 





UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN, 


Travels of a Lady in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines 
of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Isé. 
By ISABELLA BIRD, Author of “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains," 
Third Edition, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEXT WEEK, 8vyo, 1s. 


HIBERNIAN HORRORS; 
Or, The Nemesis of Faction. 
A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, ¥.P. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Author of “ Tory Horrors.”’ 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


To-day is published, the NWALF-YEARLY DOUBLE NUMBER of the 


INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


Giving, in addition to the usual Information for the Month, the Highest and Lowest Prices of Stocks, Bonds 
and Shares during the Years 1878, 1879, and 1880; . 
Also, the YIELD that each Stock will return to the Investor at Current Market Prices 
This Number will be Cut, Stitched, and enclosed in a Wrapper. 
The Price of the DECEMBER NUMBER will be Is 4d; by post, Is Gad. 


OFFICE—340 STRAND. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
SEVEN STORIES about OLD FOLKS and 


YOUNG ONES. By Ascorr R. Horr. Cloth, price 6s. 


“BUTTONS.” The Trials and Travels of a 


Young Gentleman. By Ascorr R. Hope. Cloth, price 4s 6d. 


The CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN; or, 


Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bent. With 
7 Illustrations by P. Priolo. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
“ Will be a source of great pleasure to boys and girls."—Svotsman 


KITTY and BO; or, the Story of a very Little 
xirl and Boy. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, cloth, 2s 64. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING _ INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 


easy flow, and durability. 
SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSV E NOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 

WILL OPEN JANUARY 1st, 1881. 
Admission, One Shilling. Scason Tickets, Five Shillings. 





THE 
GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 


— 


STOVES FOR ENTRANCE-HALLS, SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c. 


1. Wu. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm 4 
2. SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARMERS, to burn night and da with little attention 











3. Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, supplied w ith fuel twice in twenty-four hor wear 
4. Sir GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chiefly used in Churches. Prices reducct, Patent aving 

expired. : ahead 
5. VENTIL ATING OPE N- FIRE GRATES and SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES on Mr. y Ds, 


UNTOR’S, Principle 
Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded 
FRED. EDWARDS and SON, : 
Stove and Kitchen-Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engincers, 4? Great Marlborough Siro, 
Street, London, W. 


Regent 





ee 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


NEW BOND STREET, 
AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH aut FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with Al the BRST and 
VEWEST LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
READING, WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRA WING- 
POOM, DINING and LUNCHEON-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOM, and all the Appliances and Comforts of a FIRST- 
CLASS CLUB. 


All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts 
of Subscription ; and Subscribers, at their option, may have Volumes of Music, instead of Books. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND STREET, 
SHAREHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Each original allottee of Ten Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled, for the period of three years, to one Annual Subscription of the 





yalue of £3 3s per annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from the Circulating Library, together with all the Club privileges offered te 
— Ie 





» Subscriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a bonus of 12) per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be called up. These Share- 
ae 


olders will thronghont participate in the ordinary dividend of the Company. Forms of application for Shares may be had at the Office. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. IALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. 


CLASS. Cs, d. £ a. d. 
A—TWO VOLUMES nee side a ; as 012 0 I @ 
B—THREE VOLUMES os, sis ies si ‘ wi 018 O 111 6 
C—FOUR VGLUMES, Delivered Free... : P ; 1 4+ 0 22 0 
D—SIX VOLUMES ... , ao Sul ‘ as 116 0O 3 3 0 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES ah or re P : ats P 2 8 0 t 4.0 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are divided, to meet the convenience of Subseribers. 

Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the Use of the Reference Library, the Reading aad Writing 
Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, &c.; and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to introduce One Frien¢ 
ity the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. ONE YEAR 


CLASS. £s. d. 
F—TWELVE VOLUMES ... wa ey eas ; ‘ : ae ve 440 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES... ie ao i ; : a ; 6 6 0 

And Ten Volumes for each additional three Guineas. 
COUNTRY. HALF YEAR, ONE YEAR, 

CLASS £e.. & e 9. 4. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES ft ee mre ee wed ; ; 1 4 0 a 3 23 0 

j—NINE VOLUMES ae roe wae aa xe ; 116 0 es 3 3 @ 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES ses ie = =e ‘ies 2 8 0O 1 4 O 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ... ree me me ; ree ; S @ 6 5 & 6 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES > 12 O 6 6 0 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per annuin. 
Subscribers | and K are entitled to all the Club privileges, as above. 
Subscribers |. and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 


Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charee, 








THE DINING ROOMS. 
The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members of the Library wil! clso be able | 
make arrangements for dinners to private parties. 


The Crus Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays incladed, from 5.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all f 


information upon application. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A Large Assortment of Richly Illustrated Artistic Publications, both Muglish and Foreign, are now on Sale at the fibrary 


A 


lso a complete Ct . , nee : 
0a complete Collection of the Works of Standard Authors, handsomely bound in calf and morocco, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street, W. 


ca! Bs 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, ; 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGER, | 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


[December 95, 1889, 





It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large 


Show. Rooms, 


ee 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W, 7 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-I RONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON respectfully 
invites inepection of his Stock of CHIMNEY 
PIECES, Interio:s, and Modern Grates, Fenders, 
Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths :— 
RATES.—Register and Hob Grates, 
with Tile Panels. 
NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, 
in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel 
and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 
ILE PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted 
or Printed, (Several Special Designs.) 
ENDER CURBS for TILE 
HEARTHS, in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and 
rble of various kinds, 


ILE HEARTHS.—An Assortment of | 


50 Tile Hearths, all d ffering in design, ready 
laid for inspection. 


HIMNEY-PIECES in Foreign and), 


English Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Eugraved Brass Panels 
and Bevelled Glass Plates. 

Most of the above are so arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed. 

LACK REGISTER STOVE 

£15 183. 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 123 6d to £36. 
HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
—£3 8s to £36. 
OG STOVES, in 


12s 6d to £20. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 


FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 3s 94 to £10 2s. 


FENDERS, 


S, 9s to 


great variety, 


for Drawing- 


TEEL 
rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 








£20 15s. 
ee FENDERS 
HEARTHS, from 40s. 
_—— BRASS FENDERS, 20s to | 
£10. 


for TILE} 


| 
IRE-IRON RESTS for 
HEARTHS, 12s to £15 10s per pair. 


ro -TRON STANDS, 12s to 60s | 
LRONS, from 


each | 
|" RE- 
Three to £6 10s. 


4s 3d the Set of | 
K ITCHEN RANGE 18, from £2 2s 6d. 
ATHS ot TOILET WARE. 


—Sponge Baths, best make, 63 3d to 28s; Sitz | 
do., do., 12s to 19s; Plunge do., do., 143 to 55s ; 
do., do., 163 to 25: 6d; Travelling do., do., 17s to 44s; 
Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 245s; Travelling Trunks, 
do., 13s 6d to 26s; Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, 

1s to 40s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. 

Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
13s to 48s. | 


TILE | 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 34: inch Ivory Handles 6 


Mahogany, Ebonised, and Japanned Iron, from | 
28 4d to 165s. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, — and} 
BRONZES. | 
Diawing-Room Clocks, from £3; 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen | 
locks, from 6s 6d. 
I AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent 
_4 Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading 
Moderator, &c., &c., in Bronze, 
Ormolu, &c¢ , fro 2s 6d to £14. 


URE COLZA OIL of the best quality, | | 
28 10d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do., | 
@himnueys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. | 


y EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning | 

4 in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
eonstruction. Water-white, inodorous, and safe, Is 6d | 
rer gallon, In drums of 5 gallons and upwards, Is 5d | 
per gallon. Duplex Globes, each 2s ; Chimneys, 6d. 


Porcelain, . Crystal, 


Hip | Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 Eg ove 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 


3g-inch do. to I 8 
d 


Dining-Room | 4-inch fine do. 
4-inch fine do. do. 
| 4-inch finest African 


Duplex, | 4-inch+ do. African 
» French | |* inch do. 


HE PERFECT 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when 
to Silver that can be employed as such, either use- | 
fully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distin- | 
guished from Silver. With ordinary usage, 
this quality will wear twenty years 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows : i— 
Fiddle Bead | | King's 
lor Old) or or 
| Silver. Thre'd, Shell. 


Best Quality strongly 
plated. 
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12 Table Forks .. 
12 Table Spoons.. 
12 Dessert Forks .. 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons . 

6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls sai 

2 Sauce Ladies... ‘| 

1 Gravy Spoon........ cscseecene 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. . 

1 Pair of ng Tongs .... 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers . 

1 Butter Knife ..... 

1 Soup Ladle... 

1 Sugar Sifter ... 


KKK 
~ —_—— 
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SOMAmOSCOSSOSoSS 


ANS. 


'$ 19 31119 6130 6 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to ——, Lg above, ani a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 

A SECOND QUALITY rae Fiddle-Pattern Table | 
Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. CARRIAGE PAID to oy aoa 
station. Samples at above rates POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. | 
WM. S. BURTON. Knives. Forks. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 5s .., £1 19s. | 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades............ 363... 2 88. ! 
Silvered do., do., do. 2 14s. 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 88; 12 knives and | 
forks, 15s. 
FISH CARVERS, if CAS@S .......seceeceeeee £0 
TEA AND COFFEE SETS, four pieces 3 
7 
v 


Pr Doz. Pr Doz. | 


6 


Sous 


DisH COVERS, set of four ..... 
ENTREE DISHES, set of four. 
BISCUIT BOXES .......000 pase 

| CRURT FRAMBS . 

BUTTER COOLERS .. 
CANDELABRA, per Pair . 
CLARET JUGS 
ICE JUGS, from ....00.cereeeee ensenensteese : 
ICE PAILS 

LIQUOR FRAMES, 3 bottles ..... = 
SOUFFLET DISHES.. 

TEAPOTS ... 

| VEGETABLE 5 lda, 
WAITERS AND TE A-TBAYS. .ccocsccceccee 18 Os. 


ESSERT KNIV ES and FORKS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATED. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s, 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pear! Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs 3 18s. | 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs 6 Os. 


oo 


5 10s. 
10 10s. 
3 3s. 
18 0s. 


at tt et 





1 18s. 
8 Os. 
2 18s. 


5 5s. 
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12 pairs ...0.06 

Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to lis 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 

CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assont- 
{ 


ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all Warranted. 
Handles Rivetted. 
Blades of the Finest Steel. 


Table | Dessert Carv’rs 
Knives) Knives! pr. pair 


12 6; 9 
|16 6/12 
| 6/13 
0} 19 
0| 16 
0/18 
O;21 


-per doz 
3g-inch do. 


3g-inch fnedo. do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


| 4-inch 
4-inch 


eoooooacen 


4-inch do. African ...... 


African 
— silver ferrules 
— do. do. 
mch do. electro- -plated bi: ades| 3 
Nickel el'ro-pl'ed handles, King’s A 
bead, or thread pattern, pr, duz | 2: 9 0 
ie: horn rivet.handles ,, it Ot 
, large size BO) sas 9 6) 6) 
De. to Balance do. x 2 6 0) 
White bone do.. 2 6) 6| § 
Best bone do.. } 6\ 
CARRIAGE PAID to ‘any “railw: ay sto ition. 
Samples at above rates, post free. 
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ecocos 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London 


k, Bre ds pton, Camden Town, | 
followay, Islington, | 
Notting Mill, Pimlico, 
nd (all Parts) 
and PRIDAY | “Ham- 


ull 
Fulham, 
é Park, Turnham Green. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
Brixton, C amberwell, 
ney, Herne Hill, Kennin 
Tulse Hill, Walworth 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY : 
Tollington Park. 
WEDNES DAY: Finchley. 


and Spelt RDAY 
ham, Dalstor 
on, Ki pralasid! Lam beth, 


Bor 
Hit! 
Pec 


) 


Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 


wods beyond the above-named places delivered by apecis) arrangemen 
The cost ob staat ng Goods to the most distant p: hove of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


ILLIAM 8. 


SUBSTITUTE for 


in- | 


COSMOWMOSOMSSOSOS™ I" 


‘| Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. by 18 in. ... 


8 0s. | 


3 6s. | 
3 18s, 
| 


| Coloured Wool 
| Extra thick do. 


| GOOD HORSE-HAIR do. 
Extra thick do. 


| Superior do. 


HO°sE aren La 
ILLIAM_ S. BURTON begs 


| size throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that by 
= ah witha eee with sand hale 
quiring credit, without in any way al 
| of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices, — = a 
Goon SOUND 
MERICAN MACHINE. 
| ake FURNITURE, in solid Walnut or 


hi 
This Furniture costs onl ~ tha v. 
| a Deal. a 
Articles of modern form and tastef, lesigned. 
The re — will ens tes ot pri 
NUT OR MA 
3-ft. Hanging Wardrobe .............. rang 
Chest of Drawers i 
| Washstand with Marble Top, Towel Rails 
and Drawers. ; 


Toilet Glass with Patent Fittings . 
Two Chairs ........ °: 
Complete Set.... e008 a1 
| 4-ft. Hanging Wardrobe, Plate-glass Door, £ 
and outside Drawer ...... 
| 3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers. 
4.ft. Kneehole Washstand, ‘with Marble ~~ 
and Five Drawers . 
| 4ft. Dressing Table with Five ‘Drawers soee 
Pedestal, with Marble Top, Drawer, &ec. ... 
Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, &c... 
Towel Horse...... cbueigasz ene acne core 
Two Chairs .. 


Complete Set........000... 
6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting 
Centre, Plate-glass, Shelves, Sliding 
Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging Space, 
and Bonnet Box.. see 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers.. sss a 
4-ft. Kneehole Washstand, Marb! ¢ Top, Tile 
3ack, Castors, &c. - 
| 4-ft, Knechole Table to “match, Five Draw- 
ers, Locks on all Drawers .......00.00..0.. 


oo 


SS 


Pedestal, with — top, Drawer, &e. ... 
| Towel Horse ss... me : 
Two Chairs ... 


| oorn 
| eosooom 


f 


_ 


Complete Set ......06......£2 


~ 
_ 
> 
o 


| Any single Article may be had at the above prices, 
INING-ROOM FURNITURE— 
CHAIRS, COUCHES, DINING TABLES, 

| FEBOARDS, EASY CHAIRS, &e. 


| URNITU R ze et DRAWING. 
| EDSTE ADS. ey “Best Make only. 


150 Patterns on Show. 
. from 10s Gito 19s 0d. 
0. +» from 14s 6d to 238 6d. 
0. iron and brass ,,.... from 23s 0d to 100s 0d. 
| Half-tester bedsteads . from 34s 0d to 97s 6d. 
Do. _ iron and brass...... from 72s 6d to 220s 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
| EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
| the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 
where the prices are the lowest, to use only such 
materials as will wear satisfactorily. 
For Bedsteads, wide | 3 ft. 


Servants’ bedsteads.. 
| French 


j4 ft. 6in| 5 ft. 


| 
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Straw Palliisses | 
Alva Under Mattresses... | 
Best Cocoa fibre do 


— 
_ 


do. 
do. | 
do, 
do. 
d 


Best Brown Wool 
Good White Wool 

| Superior do. 

| Good serviceable Hair 


—— 


Ne wot aoe 
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0. 
do. 
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Extra Super Horse-hair do. 


~ 
CRO ODOmwW 
ot 
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Com Ole NS NS Oo Ne ee 
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do. 
French Wool and Hair do. 
do. 


Spring Mattresses, with Top 
| — Stuffing ia 
= do.. Horse-hair do....|3 5 6.415 
G ASALIERS, in great variety, for 
I Dining, Drawing Rooms, Libraries, and Offices. 
Comprising Bronze of many Shades, Polished Brass, 
| Ormulu, and Ormulu with China Dish and Vase. Also, 
Single, Double, and Treble Brackets, for side-lighting, 
| 2 lights Gasaliers, from 25s; 8 lights do., from 333; 
5 lights do., 80s. Brackets, 23, Hall ani Vestibule 
' Lar nps, 12s. 


its Suburbs as under:— 
| — SDAY and SATURDAY ; Crouch End 
| verge 


H DA 
PRIDAY: (Ph Bar 
eee aling eats: Pp 
th, Wimbled 0 
TURDAY : 


035 3 
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jenhan' 
, Castle ‘par, 
, Wands- 


Sti amford Hill 


fixed rate 
—— 


BU RTON undertakes delivery at asmal 
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Hampstead, 


Lowoon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 — Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the SpacTaToR "”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, Dacember 3, 
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